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RECENT ADVANCES IN ELECTROTHERA- 
PEUTICS.* 


BY WILLIAM J. MORTON, M.D., 
OF NEW YORK; 


PROFESSO2 OF ELECTROTHERAPEUTICS AND DISEASES OF THE MIND 
AND NERVOUS SYSTEM, NEW YORK POST-GRADUATE 
‘ MEDICAL SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL. ' 


THE medical electricity of to-day bears little 
resemblance to that in vogue only a brief decade 
ago. Time was, and that but a few years since, 
when so-called galyanism and faradism held com- 
plete sway in the ordinary medical mind. Gal- 
vanization and electrolysis—faradization and me- 
chanical action—together with a mummery of 
metaphysical abstractions, were the shibboleth of 
conscientious practitioner and charlatan alike. 
This state of affairs was convenient for those in 
medicine and surgery, who, unwilling to inform 
themselves, could thus relegate electrotherapeu- 
tics to the hospita] nurse, and equally convenient 
for the charlatan, who was thus invulnerable in 
his veil of mystery. But ignorance could not for- 
ever rule in the scorching light of the progress 
of modern science. Industrial and commercial 





~ needs forced electricity to its most strenuous 


paces and soon the infant electrotherapeutics 
followed after and grew stronger. First medical 
electricity was put upon a purely physical basis, 
then new methods crept in and finally to-day, we 
are on the eve of the Eroadest sort of generaliza- 
tions which include electricity as a physical 
agency in the same category as light and heat 
and medicines themselves. For light and heat are 
but ether vibrations, as is also electricity, and the 
effect of medication by drugs would seem to be 
due to the free ion whose positive or negative 
charge determines its qualitative action. 

The greatest real advance in recent years in 
electrotherapeutics has been the increased and in- 
creasing use of high potential electricity. True, 


the “static machine” in one form or another had - 


long been with us, but its meaning of elevated po- 
tential was little understood until the further ele- 
ment of high frequency was added. This mean- 
ing was only extracted from it when its output 
was converted into current phenomena, first 
brought to notice by the writer in 1881 and again 
in 1891f, under the name of the Static Induced 
Current and later on brilliantly demonstrated by 
Tesla, D’Arsonval, and Elihu Thomson. From 
this time on the high potential currents have come 
to stay in electrotherapeutics—various mechanical 
variations and modifications for their production 
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1 O, Record, April 2 and 9, 1881. 
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are continually made and their classification and 
physiological effects are zealously studied, Fore- 
most in these studies and promulgations are the 
professors and their associates in the various uni- 
versitiés in France and members of the Sociéte 
Francaise D’Electrothérapie. 

The real advance then in electrotherapeutics-is 
due simply to the elevation of the electromotive 
force of the applied electricity and to its oscilla- 
tions or alterations, In short we refer to the 
“high frequency, high potential current,” orig- 
inally introduced, as been remarked, under 
name of the static induced current. Modified 
forms of apparatus for the administration of this 
current, namely the Tesla transformer or the 
D’Arsonval solenoid are both transformers of the 
static induced current. They elevate its poten- 
tial though at the same time reducing its fre- 
quency. The Oudin Resonator constitutes a most 
beautiful and practical utilization of the same 
current also elevating its potential. In using 
these currents and transformers the static ma- 
chine is often replaced by the Ruhmkorrf coil, but 
it is immaterial except as to convenience whether 
one or the other be employed to charge the con- 
densers necessary to the production of this cur- 
rent. | 

The first great change which the ike of the 
static. induced current and its modifications pro- 
duced in the practice of electrotherapeutics 
was the electrification of the entire human 
organism at one and the same moment in 
contradistinction to the older methods of local 
application. From this resulted a profound modi- 
fication of the patient’s metabolism and as a con- 
sequence electrotherapeutics has now sprung 
from the position of a local to that of a gen 
treatment. D’Arsonval has shown that the hi 
potential high frequency currents produce an in- 
creased output of heat, of water, of carbonic acid, 
of phosphates and of urea; in short the oxidations 
or combustions are increased and tissue meta- 
morphosis accelerated. Thus the new order 
of electrification is applicable to general and 
constitutional conditions and is found to be 
especially useful in diseases of. perverted and 
defective nutrition like rheumatism, gout, obesity, 
anemia and general diseases of . malnutrition. 
Aside from the older methods of franklinization 
namely the spark and breeze or spray, which still 
have their vogue and their value, and whose in- 
creased use constitutes a portion of the recent ad- 
vance of electrotherapeutics, the newer methods 
are: 

'(1) The static induced current; (2) the 
wave current (a phase of the static induced) ; 


- (3) the Tesla transformer of the static in- 


duced; (4) the D’Arsonval transformer of the 
static induced; (§). the Oudin resonator. : 
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Of these, the first, the static induced, is*more 
‘local and direct in its appplications, but reaches 
at the same time a far greater extent of tissue, 
owing to its potential and consequent diffusive 

wer, than the galvani¢ and faradic currents. 

The second is almost entirely general, but may 
be either local or general, and the same remark 
applies to the transformed currents of Tesla and 
D’Arsonval. The Oudin resonator enormously 
increases the difference of potential of high fre- 
quency currents and in itself creates a new field 
of application of high tension electricity, espe- 
cially in local treatments and reactions. 
- The transformed currents may be admin- 
istered: (a) directly either by.a single wire or 
by two conducting wires and electrodes from the 
end of the secondary solenoids or following the 
teachings of D’Arsonval; (b) by means of the 
“condenser couch,” in which case, the patient, 
reclining upon an insulating septum, himself 
forms one conducting layer of a condenser sys- 
tem whose other layer is a metallic sheet, this 
condenser system being now attached to the sec- 
ondary solenoid; (c) by means of a huge sole- 
noid cage, within which the patient sits or stands, 
the solenoid being actuated in the usual manner. 
This method is termed “autoconduction.” 

An extremely important advance in the use of 
high potential currents is the use of the brush 
discharge (effleuve). In various skin diseases 


this has been proved to be of great utility. It 
produces a vasomotor dilatation and increases the 


defensive reactions of tissue. It produces 
ozone locally and its violet light, in intimate con- 
tact with all organisms, may have much to do 
with its powerful effects. It is useful in neural- 
gia, pruritus, psoriasis, eczema, lupus, etc. It is 
a pity that the dermatologists should not take up 
this interesting branch. 

Still another advance in this connection is the 
use of the vacuum or Geissler tube as advocated 
by Prof. Leduc ‘of Nantes, France. From this 
not alone is the violet radiation obtainable but 
also an extremely efficacious high potential cur- 
rent discharge. It may be constructed in in- 
numerable forms, as electrodes for external and 
internal applications. All of these currents and 
effects may be obtained from a powerful static 
machine, using the static induced or wave cur- 
rent connections as I have already described, or 
by using a Ruhmkorff coil with step-up trans- 
formers to the static induced mechanism of Ley- 
den jars or by several other mechanical devices, 
notably the rotary transformer. All that is re- 
quired is a special means for discharging the po- 
tential difference which has at the same time been 
raised in electromotive force. 

Finally, and not least, among recent advances 
in electrotherapeutics must be counted the re- 
markable effects of the actinic rays, the Becquerel 
radiations and the X-radiation of Roentgen upon 
tissue, producing a cure of diseases long since 
found to be least amenable to other forms of 
treatment. This remark applies notably to the cure 
of cancer. 


It has been long believed that the 


sun’s rays were reflected-and absorbed at the sur- 
face of our bodies. But we must now admit that 
the actinic portions of the sun radiation actually 
penetrate our bodies, for recent experiments have 
shown beyond question that these actinic rays 
as emitted from a powerful arc lamp may 
be caused .to pass through our entire bodily 
mass and act-upon a photographic film on the 
other side. In doing this some of their energy 
is absorbed and is doubtless transformed into 
chemical energy. The penetration of the X-ray 
is of course a foregone conclusion and its energy 
is probably likewise transformed into chemical: 
energy. The interesting generalization naturally 
follows that in accordance with Nature’s laws of 
evolution the sun’s actinic radiations are a needed 
internal stimulus to animal tissue. It is more in 
accordance with the facts to explain the effects 
of the radiation treatment ‘of lupys, cancer, etc., 
in this manner than to presuppose an actual bac- 
tericidal action of the radiation. ; 

In conclusion I hardly feel that I have touched, 
with more than the lightest touch, upon recent 
advances in electrotherapeutics. In electricity are 
bound up, in one manifestation or another, the 
profoundest problems of matter, and. as slowly 
the scroll of electrical physics is unfolded, so 
also slowly, but with deep meaning, are the prob- 
lems of electrotherapeutics presented to our study 
and admiration. The apathy of the medical pro- 
fession in this country toward this branch of tHe 
art of healing is incredible.. For we must now 
admit that drug action is as much physical thera- 
peutics as is electrical action, and that neither 
should exclude the other but both be equally 
studied and respected. But this end cannot be 
attained until the medical schools of our land 
provide a chair or professorship or other adequate 
means for teaching the modern relations of elec- 
tricity to medical practice. The day for such ac- 
tion on the part of our medical colleges should 
not be far distant. 


IMITATION, SUGGESTION AND SOCIAL EXCITE- 
MENTS.* 


BY JOHN BESSNER HUBER, A.M., M.D., 
OF NEW YORK. ' 


THERE are literally hundreds of peculiar move- 
ments in vogue nowadays; generally speaking, 
each of these is founded upon an idea or ideas 
which are at variance with the standards set many 
centuries ago by reason and common sense. For 
example, there is a cult which numbers, it is de- 
clared, more than a million adherents ; it is char- 
acterized by many odd features, not the least odd 
of which is that its devotees call themselves 
Christian - Scientists. “It is nonsense,” these in- 
genuous people tell us, “to consider that our 
bodies can ever be sick, for the very simple reason 
that we really have no bodies at all.” Some of 
their fundamental tenets are the following: ‘“‘All 


* Read before the Society of Medical Jurisprudence of New 
York City, November 10, 1902. . 
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is mind and matter does not exist ;” “the senses 
are a lie;” “mortal mind is error.” « 

On a Sunday afternoon some time ago there 
was a gathering of Christian Scientists at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York City. 
The immense auditorium was filled with people, 
four-fifths of whom were women,. who heard a 
young man give the lie to the wisdom of the ages. 
It was one Mr. Carol Norton who did this. Now, 
in order to attend this lecture, the lady adept of 
Christian Science, let us say, took what she would 
consider an unsubstantial car, which brought her 
to the imaginary door of a non-existent opera 
house. Here she found it absolutely necessary 
to rely upon one sense to take her into the pres- 
ence of an incorporeal lecturer, upon another 
sense to find for herself an immaterial seat, and 
upon a third sense. to become cognizant of the 
lecturer’s statements, which she holds to be 
irrefutable truth, but which emanated from 
the lecturer’s mortal mind, and were then 
conveyed, by means of her senses, which she de- 
clares are a lie, to her own mortal mind, both of 
which mortal minds are in her logic incapable of 
apprehending any truth whatever. “Here’s a 


state of things” which eclipses the most absurd of — 


Mr. Gilbert’s comic-opera topsy-turveyisms. 

The hearer may suppose that these must be very 
dull, stupid people, these Christian Scientists. 
Many of them are; but very many of them are 
not—are on the wor gar Mal bright people and 
‘very well educated. is brightness will, no 
doubt, be found by the observer to be rather 
superficial, but not more so than the average in- 
telligence, even in these times, when so many 
libraries and other incentives to self-culture are 
bestowed upon us that no one has any excuse for 
not being intellectual. 

I had the pleasure of being present one after- 
noon at a meeting of Christian Scientists. The 
were very charming people indeed; and althoug 
I came off a little bit dazed, I could easily have 
imagined myself in the midst of an audience as- 
sembled to enjoy—well, for instance, a Kubelik 
Tecital. 

However, this paper is not.on Christian Sci- 
ence. I simply wish to make of this cult an illustra- 
tion (later I will submit others) of the manner 
in which the mind of the individual may, under 
the influence of certain factors, undergo a de- 
parture from the normal.. And among these fac- 
tors I should like, in this paper, to consider Imi- 
tation, Suggestion and. Social Excitements. 

Let us, to begin with, contrast the normal indi- 
vidual in the ordinary circumstances of life with 
him or her who has .become subject to such pe- 
culiar influences. The former is a being who 
perceives, remembers and associates ideas: He 
extracts from his past experiences whatever has 
been salutary in them and applies the deductions 
made to such new circumstances as constantly 
arise. When he has occasion. to look into the 
future, he makes use of the knowledge gleaned 
from the past in shaping his course. He judges, 
he deliberates. He reaches reasonable conclu- 





sions, upon which he acts intelligently. By the 


time he has reached maturity, he is li to. have |, 


formulated for himself a philosophy of life and 
a religion; and upon these he bases his conduct. 
Bounded within very wide, but nevertheless dis- 
tinctly defined limits, his course is coherent and 
rational. He-has found his place in the universal 
scheme, has come to understand his destiny, ‘and 
is iencing the contentment resulting ftom 
such knowledge. He has a wholesome appretia- 
tion of the relation of men and things. Triily, 
in his conduct he largely reflects the life about 
him. He typifies the civilization of his time and 
he reflects its spirit. But he is not merged com- 
pletely in his environment. He _ permeates 
it more or less, and impresses his own personality 
upon it. He aids, consciously or unconsciously, 
in his own and his environmental evolution ; and 
he is intolerant of and helps to withstand retro- 
gressive tendencies. In short, he represents the 
latest step in evolution. In him the highgst brain 
centers, those concerned with memory, associa- 
tion, ideation, reason,: intellect, are most de- 


veloped, and it is they which dominate his life 


and his conduct. . 

. Such a man has passed upward and beyond the 
evolutionary stages represented by the savage, 
and the creature whose development has been ar- 
rested. These latter are practically incapable of 
abstract thought. In them the higher brain 
centers are undeveloped. Their conduct is domi- 
nated by lower and more primitive centers; it is 
unreasoning, passionate, impulsive, imitative and 
instinctive. Uncontrolled emotion charactérizes 
it. 

The changes produced in an intelligent indi- 
vidual by hypnotism illustrate fairly well these 
differences, which I have set forth. Before h 
nosis, he is in full possession of all his faculties ; 
he is “king of all that is under his own hat.” - By 
hypnotism his higher brain centers are inhibited 
or held in abeyance; for the time being these 
centers are out of the circuit. The hypnotizer 
may then influence at his will the subject through 
the lower, less developed and more primitive 
centers. The subject then obeys him as implicitly 
as if he were a child or an uncultivated savage. 
According as the hypnotizér wills him to, he gives 


expression to the basal ‘emotions—fear, hate, 


rage, blind devotion, blind reverence for un- 
worthy objects. He exhibits the primitive in- 
stincts of cruelty and the desire to kill.. He 
laughs or weeps immoderately without occasion. 
Whatever ideas are suggested to him, however ab- 
surd they may be, become his own. Whatever he 
is told to do, no matter how foolish it may be, hé 
does. He has lost all power to reason. He has 
become a mere machine in the hands of another. 
The hypnotizer pictures to him mental i 

and he sees them, although there are no objective 
realities to represent them. It is intimated to 
him that there are noises, and he hears them, al- 
though there are no such noises. He tastes, 
romage pa in all things as his hypnotizer witls 
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* There are then certain factors which may pro- 
duce in the individual the same results as hypno- 
tism does. .These are mainly imitation, suggestion 
and the force of inordinate social excitement. 
Under these influences he loses the power of. calm 
observation, of logical thought; he becomes non- 
deliberative and impulsive. He has, for the time 
heing at least, undergone reversion. He as- 
similates readily the ideas of others, however un- 
reasonable they may be, and he proceeds in ac- 
cord with those with whom he has associated 
himself. 

The word imitation need not be defined. The 
Century Dictionary defines suggestion as “the 
insinuation of a belief or impulse into the mind of 
the subject by any means, as by words or gestures, 
usually by emphatic declaration.” The art in 
suggestion lies in the ability to present an idea 
in such a persuasive, convincing and apparently 
probable light as to command the assent of the 
subject. The process is well represented in 
the everyday expression: “What made you put 
that idea into his head?” The Christian Sci- 
entist works by means of suggestion when he 
strives to impress upon the disciple that he must 
“hold the thought” so and so. The essential dif- 
ference between suggestion and hypnotism is 
that in the latter the subject arranges beforehand 
to submit to hypnotism. . He is generally fully 
aware, that he is about to undergo the process. 
Suggestions are more often than not implanted in 
the subject’s mind when he is unaware of the 
transference. The act of reception may be in- 
voluntary. In suggestion the subconscious men- 
tality often receives an idea to which the con- 
scious mentality may be oblivious. 

Masses of people may by these three factors be 
impelled to demonstrations altogether worthy. Le 
Bon, in his book, “The Crowd,” gives instances 
to this .effect. One that occurs to me is the 
popular behavior during the kidnapping and re- 
capture, several years ago, of a very little daugh- 
ter of modest, unknown parents. Throughout 
the country people gathered in crowds and mani- 
fested the greatest indignation. The excitement 
spread until, when the child was found and re- 
turned to its parents, there was jubilation over all 
the country, from New York to San Francisco. 
Great crowds gathered in the street in which this 
home. stood. They cheered tumultuously, and 
again and again required that the mother appear 
at the window and hold up the little girl who had 
been restored to her. 

Examples of the baneful influence exerted by 
these factors will be recalled from everyone’s 
reading and experience. As simple an instance 
as may be of the influence of imitation is to be 
found in the act of yawning. A familiar test is 
to yawn in a street car. The people in the oppo- 
site seats who see the yawn will presently yawn 
themselves. While writing this I have stopped 
to yawn. And I doubt not that at this moment 


some of my hearers are suppressing a yawn, in 
consequence of these suggestive statements if for 
The protean manifestations of 


no other reason. 





the disease called hysteria generally result from 
imitation and suggestion. Medical students are 
very apt to consider themselves suffering from 
any disease which for the time being occupies 
‘their attention ; and an examination by their pro- 
fessor is often required to dispel the illusion. The 
following rather overwerked example—I have 
seen it in print several times—is very apropos 
here: A Washington newspaper correspondent, 
writing of a recent Congress of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and its disorderly meet- 
ings, says “It. is the unanimous opinion of those 
who have attended the Congress that, while the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, individu- 
ally, are nearly all intelligent, refined and attrac- 
Me. women, collectively they are an uncontrollable 
m ee 
In dipping into Plutarch recently, I came upon 
this : “Many historians have described this battle ; 
but Xenophon has done it with such life and 
energy that we do not read an account of it; we 
see it, and feel the danger.” 

I recall my sensations when, as a privat. in the 
Seventh Regiment, I obeyed for the first time the 
order to “charge with a yell.” I had but lately 
been advanced from the “awkward squad” to the 
full company. Beginning at the furthest side, 
we were to run as fast as we were able across the 
vast floor of the armory, with bayonets fixed, 
and yelling our utmost, to the wall opposite. Of 
course, no men were there to engage us; there was 
only a wall, above which was a balcony. This 
was mostly filled with bright-eyed girls, whose 
mellow, winsome smiles generally accomplished 
the business of straightening our shoulders and 
bringing the flush of soldierly pride to our cheeks. 
The situation was one in which a man would do 
his utmost to appear the opposite of asinine. 
However, wé were to rush madly upon an imag- 
inary enemy, yelling like demons the while. The 
proceeding appeared to me inane in the extreme. 
And, upon the order being given, I advanced in 
an apathetic lope, emitting an altogether uncon- 
vincing sound, and handling my rifle with the 
airy grace of a dancing bear balancing his pole. 

- But before I had half traversed the ground, 
all this self-consciousness was lost. I saw the 
officers shouting to us, brandishing their swords 
above their heads and urging.us forward. My. 
fellows were yelling furiously, and were each try- 
ing to outrun the rest. The reverberation from 
the shouting and running was tremendous. 
became greatly excited. I rushed with all the 
speed I was‘ capable of, yelled with all my might, 
and finally collided violently with the wall. 

_ In the ranks with me were a clergyman, a theo- 
logical student, several physicians, lawyers, brok- 
ers, all ordinarily level-headed business men, and 
a magazine writer of note. “It would be difficult 
to find anywhere, outside the Seventh Regiment, 
a company of men of average physical health and 
mental poise equal to ours. However, in chat- 
ting afterwards with my fellows about this sham 
charge, I found that the emotion of fury and the 
combative instinct, which grew upon them as they 
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advanced in the charge, were akin to mine. And 
I have read that, in sham battles after such 
charges. are ordered, soldiers have often to be 
prevented from inflicting substantial injuries 
upon one another, so easily is the primitive war 
instinct aroused. There was really no need to 
adopt the proposal of a Russian general of real- 
istic tendencies that in sham fights one soldier in 
ten should be provided with full instead of blank 
cartridges, so that zest and verisimilitude might 
be given the ceremonies. 

The anti-Semitic mania in France which re- 
sulted in the Dreyfus affair well illustrates the in- 
fluence of these factors. Those of us who had 
not been drawn into the anti-Dreyfus maelstrom, 
realize that there had not been established the 
slightest proof of crime against this man. The 
persecution of him was prompted by primitive, 
brutal, unreasoning race instincts. Freed of the 
influence of social and racial afflatus, the isolated 
Frenchman, who is as much a lover of fair play 
as is the citizen of any other country, would 
surely acknowledge this stupendous injustice. 

Some time ago a negro shot a2 policeman who 


attempted to arrest him. His having to pay the 


full penalty for this deed was as certain as any 
human event could be. Nevertheless a race riot 
ensued. Absolutely harmless, industrious, law- 
abiding negroes were struck with deadly weapons 


and stamped upon, and ‘innocent colored women - 


returning from their work were shamefully at- 
tacked. Street cars on crowded thoroughfares 
were stopped and .inoffending negro men and 
women were dragged from their seats, over the 
laps of other people. and were nearly murdered 
by brutal mobs. Next morning these whites, 
upon calm reflection, must have wondered how 


they had come to be seized with such insensate - 


frenzy. And this happened, not in any one of 
our Southern States, but in New York, the most 
advanced and most representative of civilization 
in the Western Hemisphere. 


It is said that certain Englishmen, while ex-. 


ploring, or during. military service in the heart 
of Africa, became guilty of most inhuman con- 
duct. These men were at home looked upon as 
gentlemen of the finest caliber. And so they 
surely were—in England. But amid their bar- 
baric surroundings, and being no longer held in. 
by the restraints of -civilization, their finer sensi- 
bilities were paralyzed, and they themselves 
reverted to primitive .conditions. The brief 
careers in the French Soudan of Captains Voulet 
and Chanoine ate worthy the attention of the 


student of human evolution. No doubt both | 


these men behaved very well. indeed while in 
France and at home. The latter was, I belieye, 
a member of a very old family, aristocratic in the 
best and loftiest sense. Yet under their environ- 
ment in Africa they became guilty of barbaric 
cruelties. A native was beheaded because he de- 
clared he did not know a road about which he 
was being questioned. Voulet is said to have 
captured 80 natives. among whom he killed 
20 women and children. -Chanoine burned a 


village and captured 20 of its’ inhabitants, 10 
of whom he’ killed, placing their’ heads upon 
pickets. Both these men were eventually ki 

by the Africans. It has taken many centuries 
for mankind to advance from savagery to civil- 
ization; yet complete relapses are practically in- 
stantaneous. 

Missionaries to the Chinese have in’ various 
localities in that country spent many years 
in improving the condition of these people 
and in uplifting them. They have estab- 
lished schools for the better education of 
Chinese children. They have, by persistent 
teaching through long periods of time in-. 
duced them to substitute for superstition the 
habit of accounting for physical manifestations 
upon scientific bases. They have taught them the 
value of sanitation, hygiene and clean living in 
producing health and eee and in dispelling 
disease. They have established hospitals upon 
modern principles. They haye nursed the sick 
with devotion and made them well with consum- 
mate skill. They have practised surgery with 
most marvelous results. The missionaries 4 
really won the hearts of these people by their 
loving kindness, their a and by the 
lofty altruism they evidenced. en of a sudden 
some blatant creature among these people, prob- 
ably more ignorant than most of his fellows, will « 
harangue them. The result will be as if a thun- 
derbolt came out of a clear sky. His demagogic 
appeals will incite them to frenzy. Alli that has 
ever been done for them, the many years of work 
in their behalf, will be forgotten on the instant, 
Within the hour, as a child would by a wave of 
the hand demolish a house of cards, these people 
will destroy the schools, set fire to the hospitals, 
kill, if they can, their benefactors, and revert to 
their savage condition of many years before. 

We will find in a consideration of certain re-- 
ps ag revivals of the century just ended a phase 
which I have not yet touched upon. This is the 
exhibition of eccentric physical phenomena by the 
people taking part. These are no whit less re- 
markable than those recorded of such “religious” 
movements in other centuries, During such re- 
vivals in. Kentucky 20,000 people, men, women 
and children, were: gathered together in a single 
camp at one time. . Davidson, in a history of 
this revival, wrote: “The laborer quitted his 
task, age snatched his crutch, youth forgot his 
pastime, the plow was left in the furrow, business 
of all kinds was suspended, bold hunters and 
sober matrons, young men, maidens and little 
children flocked to the common center of attrac- 
tion.” Prof. Patrick, in a paper on The Psychol- 
ogy of Crazes* presents a graphic description : 
“The interest 1n these meetings spread in true 
epidemic form. . The emoti tension was very 
great. A boy perhaps would spring to his feet 
and begin to rave, or some over-excited person 
would utter a piercing shriek, or a. cry of triumph, 
and this would be the signal for a general hysteri- 
cal. outbreak, accompanied by many remarkable 

* Popular Science Monthly, July, 1900. 
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. physical symptoms. Of these the most common 
was falling in convulsive spasms, jerking, danc- 
ing, barking like dogs, fainting, crying, singing, 
praying and cursing. Sometimes whole com- 
panies were seized with uncontrollable laughing 
fits, called the holy laugh. At a meeting in East. 
Tennessee six hundred began jerking at one time: 
In many instances sensibility would be lost and 
the extremities would be cold, while the face was 
flushéd. In some places the sufferers were laid 
out in rows and squares in the churchyard, until 
they should recover.” Many. of these scenes 
were repeated in the great revival that swept New 
York and the Middle States beginning in the 
‘year 1832. As an example of reversionary mor- 
als in this epidemic, we may notice the fact men- 
tioned by Albert Rhodes that “in response to 
visions many men put away their own wives and 
took others from their neighbors.” 

In these revivals the same forces were at work 
—imitation, suggestion and social excitement. 
The muscular movements were due either to con- 
gestion, that is, excessive determination of blood 
to.the centers which control the muscular move- 
ments of the body, or to nervous explosions at the 
motor centers. Their form was determined by 
imitation and suggestion from the action of 
others. The individual had become a mere 

.machine that could be worked upon. These 

aberrations of the motor centers were attended by 
and themselves occasioned, an inhibition of the 
higher centers, so that reason, will, common sense 
and decent self-control were paralyzed. For. the 
time being excessive, uncontrolled emotion had 
full sway. 
. Then there were the fearfully exciting in- 
fluences of human shrieks and cries, and of the 
bedlam brought. about by all the various distract- 
ing elements. Rough and loud-voiced speakers 
who were likely to possess a magnetism such as 
is often found in men who are rude and of stunted 
intellect, were most listened to. Coherent and. 
self-contained speakers received no attention. 

The moral irregularity characteristic of such 
epidemics was fully displayed. Changeableness, 
impropriety, fanaticism, blind devotion to dema- 
gogic leaders, erratic religious impulses were all 
there. The instinct of religion is primitive and 
fundamental in man’s nature. It has its root, as 
we know, in our dread that death is possibly an- 
other name for total annihilation; that perhaps 
at death, as we see it, the soul as well as the body 
may be destroyed. The doubt inherent in this is 
impressive enough to us when we are normally 
minded; it. becomes awful and terrifying in 
periods of morbid excitement, and helps greatly 
to intensify emotional insanity in these religious 
revivals. 

A crowd, then, by way of résumé, be it a jury, 
a society, a legislative assembly, or a labor union, 
is an-entity not at all analogous in its psychism to 
that of the individuals who compose it. It can- 
not be depended upon to reach conclusions by the 
same processes that the self-poised single reasoner 
employs. With the crowd the emotions hold full 


sway ; and reason and intellect are set aside. Le 
Bon, to whom I have already referred, states 
that: “The mental quality of the individual in 
‘the crowd is without importance. From the mo- 
ment they are in the crowd the ignorant, and the 
learned are equally incapable of observation.” 

And it would seem that the behavior of the 
crowd does not in our day differ greatly from that 
which it has exhibited in times past. Whatever 
differerices there may be are of degree rather than 
of kind. By means mainly of the factors we 
have considered have come to pass the crusades 
instigated by Peter the Hermit, the children’s 
crusades, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the 
Dancing Manias of the Middle Ages, the witch 
persecutions, the tulip mania in Holland, the 
French Revolution, epidemic religious revivals in . 
all countries, notably those:in America in the time 
of the elder Edwards, the South Sea Bubble, the 
Mississippi Scheme, and the countless like move- 
ments with which the pages of history are 
crowded. 

I have not presented, nor should I have been 
able to present, a full exposition of these factors, 
—imitation, suggestion and the influence in- 
herent in social excitements; their nature is in- 
deed not thoroughly comprehended. Modern 
psychology and modern philosophy are, however, 
investigating them with deep interest; and the 
study of them should surely be very fruitful and 
useful. One consideration which stands out con- 
spicuously, is the influence which great individu- 
als have exerted upon their fellows. It would 
seem indeed that whatever progress: the race has 
made has been achieved mainly through the ef- 
forts of individual men, isolated altruists, in 
whom the Wille zum guten, the striving after the 
ideal, has risen above the Wille zum leben, the 
merely animal will to live, no matter at what cost 
to others. And real progress, it would seem, is 
achieved only when individual men of character, 
who are able to withstand the hypnosis that has 


seized upon their fellows, can influence. them 


upon moral, altruistic and religious lines. 

In conclusion, I trust that I have not prescribed 
a pessimistic picture. I set out in this paper to 
indicate unwholesome tendencies, -but I have 
nevertheless also indicated that the factors we 
have considered work for good as well as for evil ; 
in point of fact, they generally work for good. 
Broad observation makes it evident that the uni- 
versal tendency, in nature and in mankind, 
whether considered as peoples, or as communities, 
or as individuals,—is in the direction of health, 
spiritual, moral, mental and physical,:and away 
from disease. Fs 


Two Cases of. Twin. Pregnancy, With One Fetus 
Developing in the Tube—In both cases of VASTEN 
(Bol. Gaz. Bolk., No. 40, 1902) there was performed 
a laparotomy for a tubal pregnancy. One of the pa- 
tients miscarried the uterine fetus 10 days after the 
laparotomy. The other patient continued the uterine 
pregnancy and six months after the laparotomy gave 
birth to a healthy. child. The confinement was per- 
fectly_ normal. Rca : 


x 
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' DISEASE: A STATISTICAL STUDY. 
‘BASED UPON THE OBSERVA- 
TION OF NEARLY FOUR 
HUNDRED CASES. 


BY DOUGLAS SYMMERS, M.D., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


WIrHIn the past few years certain physicians 

of the German school have drawn attention to the 
association of cutaneous angiomata with malig- 
nant disease, more particularly carcinoma, and 
have advanced reports, based upon fairly ex- 
tensive observations, to substantiate the view that 
the existence of these tumors in the skin is sug- 
gestive of malignant degeneration in some portion 
of the body. | _ 
, Among the first, if not indeed the first, to ob- 
serve this condition and to consider it in connec- 
tion with malignant disease was Hollander, whose 
paper, published two years ago in the Deutsche 
medicinische W ochenschrift, attracted apparently 
little more than passing attention. In addition 
to Hollander, Israel, enbeck, Freund and 
other surgeons are mentioned as having noted 
the same condition and to have ascribed to it a 
like significance. Only within the past few 
months, however, has the subject excited suf- 
ficient interest to warrant the collection and pub- 
lication of comprehensive statistics. This has 
been done in Germany, to the language of which 
country the literature of the subject is almost ex- 
clusively confined. : 

Leser! then drew attention to the presence of 
these neoplasms in the skin and urged their ac- 
ceptance as an associated phenomenon of malig- 
nant disease, claiming that he had observed them 
with sufficient frequency to warrant the belief 
that further observations would lend diagnostic 
value to their presence. These cutaneous angio- 
mata may be described as slightly elevated, more 
or less sharply circumscribed bodies which vary 
in size from‘a mere point to a small seed, bright 
red, bluish or purplish-red in color, painless, and 
not yielding to pressure for the reason that they 
are almost, if not entirely, cut off from the general 
circulation... They are: most frequently found. 
upon the trunk, less frequently upon the ex- 
tremities, rather commonly upon the cheeks, 
forehead and scalp, and practically never upon 


the hands or feet. The German statistics refer 


to their rather common occurrence upon the lips. 
However, among 700 insane patients who were’ 
examined in the Philadelphia Hospital with par- 
ticular reference to this point, the condition was 
not noted in a single instance. 

Hollander* not only shares Leser’s opinion con- 
cerning their significance and probable value in 
the ay of malignant disease but be- 
lieves,- that any noticeable number of cutane- 


ous angiomata indicates roughly the seat of 
the malignant process, i.¢., in rectal cancer the 
angiomata are to be found in the gluteal region. 
Leser based his opinion upon the observation of 


$0 cases of cancer which he studied with close 
regard to the coexistence of skin angiomata. "In 
49 cases he was able to demonstrate these tumors 
in greater or less numbers. His attention was di- 
rected to the matter when, upon making his first 
examination of a case of pharyngeal carcinoma, 
a dozen or more of these nodules appeared in the 
surrounding skin. The patient in question re- 


~ mained under his care for a period of four 


months, when he died and the number of angio- 
mata was found to have increased to the extent 
of over 200. In another case Leser counted 76 
and in still another 58 were found. 

At the same time he examined 300 individuals 
in whom no evidences of cancer were to be de- 
tected and in whom there was no reason to sus- 
pect the presence of any such process. The re- 
sult was that he discovered skin angiomata with 
striking frequency in those of advanced years, 
but not commonly in those at whose age cancer ts 
most prone to occur. In the light of this experi- 
ence, he attaches but slight significance to the 
existence of angiomata in the aged; he regards 


their appearance in middle life, however, as a sug- - 


gestive indication of carcinomatous degenera- 
tion. 


cutaneous angiomata Julius Raff* took up the 
study of these tumors at the suggestion of Prof. 
Jadassohn, of the Dermatological Division of the 
Allerheiligen Hospital at Breslau. Raff’s studies 
were conducted some time ago—six years, in fact, 
before the publication of Leser’s paper—and at 
a time when the question of relationship between 
carcinomata and angiomata -had never been dis- 
cussed. His contribution to the subject is recent, 
however, and deals with the relationship in some 
detail. His statistics included the examination of 
500 individuals suffering from various diseases 
with the result that in 180 or 36 per cent. of the 
entire number he found these cutaneous neoplasms 
in varying degrees of frequency. He examined 
120 persons between the ages of one and twenty 
years and found angiomata in 12 or 10 cent. 


Between twenty and thirty years of age he found. 


them in 23 out of 123 instances or in 18.7: 
per cent. After this period of life they occurred 
with startling frequency. Between thirty and 


forty years of age he found them in 45.3 per cent., _ 


between fifty and sixty years in 60 per cent., be-. 
tween sixty and seventy years in 75 per cent, and 
between seventy and eighty years in 88.2 per cent. 
of the total number of cases examined. 

For the purpose of testing the value of this 
sign I undertook to examine a large number of 


cases to determine, first, the incidence of angio-, 


mata in the various. stages of life and, second and 
more important still, to learn the frequency and 


extent with which they are associated with malig-._ 


nant changes. Nearly 400 cases were examined, 


the patients representing almost every variety of. 
disease, acute and chronic, mental and physical.. 


The results of that part of the investigation bear- 


ing upon the relative frequency of skin angiomata, 
are shown in the following table and pa ay. 


In order to determine the relative frequency of . 
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proximately accurate accord with the published 
statistics of Dr. Raff: 


NUMBER ANGIOMATA 
EXAMINED PRESENT 
12 0.0 
ar 
4 
77 


AGE PER CENT. 


Over 100 


Total. ...373 
Percentage of angiomata present in en- 
tire number 


From this table and from the statistics of Raft 
as well, it is seen at a glance that angiomata occur 
far too frequently at the same age in which cancer 
is most commonly observed and that, even if 
equally comprehensive statistics were gathered 
from among those with well established and un- 
mistakable evidences of cancer, the resultant fig- 
ures could represent nothing more than a co- 
incidence. 

Gebele, at the Surgical Clinic in Munich,* ex- 
amined 200 patients of different ages suffering 
from a variety of conditions other than cancer. 
He found cutaneous angiomata present in 86 
cases, or 43 per cent. of the entire number. In 
114 instances or 57 per cent. they were wanting. 
In addition he examined 21 cases of cancer. In 
II cases, or 52 per cent., skin angiomata were 
found and in Io were missing. 

Combining Gebele’s and Raff’s cases with my 
own it is found that, out of nearly 1,100 persons 
examined 464 or 42.2 per cent. presented skin 
angiomata. 

In his recent paper on the subject Gebele refers 
to a case in which gastric carcinoma was sus- 
pected because 37 skin angiomata were present. 
At the autopsy an eroding ulcer of the duodenum 
was found. In my own series I was able to count 
a still larger number in a man seventy years of 
age who complained of some vague gastric dis- 
turbances of but a few days’ duration. The fam- 
ily history, the man’s mode of living, the mild 
subjective manifestations and their duration, to- 
gether with the results of a scrutinous physical 
examination seemed to negative the suspicion that 
cancer might be present. In a man sixty-one 
years of age with a negative family history of 
carcinoma and in whom nothing could be dis- 
covered more serious than an eczematous erup- 
tion involving one of his legs and general arterio- 
capillary fibrosis, 38 skin angiomata were counted 
on the breast, abdomen and legs. A man seventy- 
seven years of age with valvular endocarditis and 
atheromatous arteries, whose family history was 
likewise negative, presented 37 such tumors with 
no detectable evidences of malignant disease. In 
an alcoholic, sixty-five years of age, 50 angiomata 
were found; another drunkard, sixty-one years 


old, had 38, and in still another—a man forty-. 


nine years of age—38 were present. The two 
’ first cases offered signs of advanced arterial de- 


generation with atheromatous deposits in the pe- 
ripheral vessels. The third showed distinct evi- 
dences of fibroid changes in his arteries without 
calcareous changes. In none of them could 
cancer be found or even suspected. A fourth 
drunkard, forty-two years of age, with high ar- 
terial tension and sclerosed radials, had 42 angio- 
mata in the skin of the back, abdomen and arms. 
An inmate of the insane pavilion, sixty years of 
age, who presented the classical signs of arterial 


. degeneration, had 35 skin angiomata. On the 


other hand among 17 cases of cancer the largest 
number of angiomata counted was 23. These oc- 
curred in a-female, fifty-two years of age, suffer- 
ing from mammary cancer, the tumors being dis- 
tributed around the seat of the growth. This 
latter fact, however, is of but slight moment since 
the breast is perhaps the most,favored of all loca- 
tions. 

During the course of this study an attempt was 
made to establish some connection between skin 
angiomata and a predisposition to malignant dis- 
ease as expressed in the family history. With 
this end in view fully 100 patients in whom the 
tumors were found were closely questioned con- 
cerning the cause of death in those of immediate . 
kinship. Those who could give no definite infor- 
mation were rigidly excluded. The results, how- 
ever, were entirely negative, in that such a history 
could be developed in only a small proportion of 
cases. 

Turning, then, to actual cancer cases in which 
there could be no shadow of doubt concerning the 
accuracy of the diagnosis, 17 cases were ex- 
amined. The growths were located in various 
parts of the body and the association of angio- 
mata appears in the following table: , 


LOCATION 
Stomach 


ANGIOMATA 


1 on abdomen 
1.0n breast © 

1 on abdomen 
Absent 

Absent 

1 on breast 

1 on breast 

1 on abdomen 
3 on back and 


Q 
L 


SEX 
Male 
Female 
Female 
Female 
Male 
Female 
Female 
Female 
Male 


Male 
Male 


Female 
13 Female 


14 Female 
15 35 Female Uterus 
16 = 47 Female Uterus 
17 §2 Male Liver 
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} 


II 


Uterus 
Uterus 


Breast 


12 
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From this table it will be seen that of 17 cases 
angiomata were present in noticeably small 
numbers in the skin of 13 and absent in four, a 
percentage of 76.4. There is nothing in common 
between the location of the angiomata and the site 
of the malignant growth. The average age of these 
patients was 50.9 years. From Dr. Raff’s collec- 
tion of 500 cases it appears that between the ages 
of fifty and sixty years cutaneous angiomata are 
present in 60 per cent. of persons free from 
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cancer. In my own table of statistics the per- 
centage of angiomata occurring at the same 
period of life is somewhat higher, reaching {43 
per cent. or 1.9 per cent. less than that which 
obtains in a comparatively representative number 
of cancer cases. A combination of 50 cases ab- 
stracted from Raff’s table and 47 from my own 
yields a percentage of 65 of skin-angiomata ‘in 
persons between the ages of fifty and sixty in 
whom there could be no redson to suspect the 
presence of any malignant process—facts and 
figures which are absolutely indisputable, and 
which disprove conclusively the claim that angio- 
mata and malignant disease bear any definite rela- 
tionship to one another. 

Reizenstein® has studied the question from the 
same ‘standpoint. He regards the presence of 
skin angiomata as a sign of no value whatsoever 
in the diagnosis of carcinoma. He looks upon 
these tumors as evidence of cutaneous atrophy 
since they occur most frequently in those whose 
skins exhibit such changes. This conclusion, 
however, cannot be accepted without some reserve 
because angiomata are often present in those 
whose skins present no evidences of atrophic 
alterations. Microscopic examination of the skin 
in the immediate neighborhood of the tumor re- 
veals no change in the elastic tissue. This tissue, 
however, is but sparsely present at the actual seat 
of the growth. 

Hollander, however, inclines to the belief that 


these angiomata bear some relationship to atro-— 


phic changes in the skin and that, when con- 
sidered in connection with the numerous wart- 
like formations with which they are so frequently 
associated, are pe suggestive of a tendency 
to the overgrowth of epithelial tissues. One who 
shares this opinion has but to go a step further 
to appreciate the theory which would identify 
angiomata with the growth of cancer. That the 
association of angiomata and wart-like ex- 
crescences in the skin is a common one has been 
noted by several observers and was frequently 
discerned among the patients examined by myself 
in the Philadelphia Hospital. 

Assuming, then, that blood-vessel . tumors 
and malignant growths are distinct and separate 
entities, and granting that the former are of 
practical value rather than of mere theoretical 
interest, one must seek to determine their source 
of origin and thence to reason concerning their 
significance. In comparatively young individuals 
who exhibited these skin changes I found that 
high arterial tension and even further signs of 
precocious arterial sclerosis were commonly pres- 
ent. : 

In individuals between forty and fifty years 
of age actual arterial hardening went hand in 
hand with cutaneous angiomata. In advanced 
life the association of atheromatous arteritis with 
these tumors was found to be almost invariable. 
Here, then, seems to lie the solution of the entire 
question. It appears not unlikely that cutaneous 
angiomata are but an external’ expression of ar- 
terial disease, precocious or otherwise, and that as 


Significant of some 


such they are a sign of some worth—at least they 


merit further investigation from this standpoint in - 


order that their value in connection with disease 
of the arterial system may be determined once 


and for all. Furthermore, it seems probable that _ 


their mode of origin is in degree mechanical in 
their nature rather than due to abstruse forces. 

Conclusions.—That skin’ angiomata bear no 
relationship. to malignant disease and that their 
existence, even in large numbers, is not to be 
viewed with any degree of alarm so far as cancer 
is concerned. 

That they form a frequent, practically an in- 
variable, concomitant of the decay of advanced 
years, and in both young and old are probably 

orm of well marked arterial 
degeneration. 


Nore: Since the above article was written 


Rosenbaum (Miinchener medicinische Wochen- 
schtift, April 22, 1902) has published a series of 


400 observations. So far as skin angiomata | 
_ are concerned in the diagnosis of malignant dis- 


ease as well as in the incidence of their occurrence 
in the various periods of life, his conclusions are 
essentially, identical with those set forth in the 
foregoing paper. ‘ 
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THE RAPID MICROSCOPICAL DIAGNOSIS OF 
FRESH TISSUE: WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO STAINING. 


BY F. f, BILLINGS, M.D., 
OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Ir has been said that the medical profession of 
to-day depends too much be ge the more or less 
scientific and exact means of diagnosis which the 
rapid advance in medicine and surgery in the 
past few years has given us, and although this 
may be true to a certain extent, we cannot be 
blamed for accepting thankfully the gifts with 
which the gods are pleased to favor us. . 

The perfecting of the microscope, the great 
strides in the science of microscopy, and the won- 
derful improvement in technic, have probably 
aided more than any other means our modern 
medicine. Pathology is generally admitted to be 
the base on which both medicine and surgery are 
builded, therefore the recognition of gross and 


microscopical specimens is certainly a great ad- © 


vantage, and that this is immensely augmented 
by the rapidity with which a diagnosis can be 
reached, is without question. 

The ordinary technic of the preparation of tis- 
sue for microscopical examination, that is, the 
hardening and embedding of specimens in 
paraffin or celloidin, cannot be of as much inter- 


est to the surgeon or gynecologist ‘as the prepar- 
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ation and diagnosis of sections in a much shorter 
period. The rapid diagnosis of abnormal 
growths and tissue by means of the microscope, 
is undoubtedly not carried to its highest develop- 
ment in America, for although its great value is 
probably recognized, it is only in the larger in- 
stitutions and hospitals that we see it practised 
and perfected. 

The cutting of fresh tissue is one of the princi- 
pal obstacles with which we have to contend, al- 
though for a number of years Virchow obtained 
some of his finest sections by free hand use of the 
razor knife. This method even when. employed 
with specimens imbedded in paraffin or celloidin 
or hardened in formalin or alcohol (at least four 
hours) is extremely difficult, therefore one can 
imagine how much more so when a section thin 
enough for use under the microscope is desired 
from fresh tissue. The razor knife is used how- 
ever for the latter, but its use requires months of 
practice, and even then cannot always be relied 
upon. Langerhans (Berlin) has devised an ex- 
tremely ingenious and simple instrument called by 
him the “double-knife.” This consists of two 
blades, one of which may be turned upon a hinge, 
forming a right angle with the other, thus facili- 
tating the removal of cut sections. By means of 
a small screw the blades may be brought as close 
together as desired, so that we thus have two 
cutting edges separated from three to five mm. 
These having been adjusted, an incision is made 
in the specimen to be examined, but care must be 
used in withdrawing the knife, for the section cut 
is very apt to slip out from between the blades. 
One can readily see the impossibility of employing 
this instrument for small growths, uterine scrap- 
ings, etc.; in fact its usefulness is limited, gener- 
ally speaking, to that for which it was originally 
intended, postmortem work. 

By far the best means of cutting fresh tissue, 
up to the present time, is the freezing microtome. 
This is so well known that a detailed description 
is hardly necessary. Suffice it to say that the 
freezing is accomplished by a fine spray of ether 
directed into a hollow cylinder, above which is 
the stage upon which the specimen is placed. The 
knife used is simply a counterpart of that fitted 
into a carpenter’s plane. The technical proced- 
ure of cutting the specimen is simple. It should 
be conveniently small, before placing upon the 
stage, thus freezing more quickly, and as far as 
possible freed from fat. Objects containing much 
fat or of a papillomatous nature, are very difficult 
and ofttimes impossible to freeze. This fact 
should be remembered and fat surrounding the 
tissue as far as possible removed. The specimen 
having been set upon the freezing stage, by means 
of a small pair of forceps, is moistened with 
two or three drops of water from the finger tip, 
the ether spray started and for a few moments the 
object pressed strongly against the stage with an 
ordinary rubber eraser. If it does not freeze 
* well a small amount of water may be placed be- 
tween it and the metal. Although the specimen 
must be frozen throughout, care should be taken 


that it'does not become too hard, for in this case 
the knife will feather and the result be unsatis- 
factory. It should also be observed that the cut 
sections are not thicker than from three to five 
mm. The specimen having been frozen to the 
proper consistency, the cutting is begun, and as 
each section lays upon the blade it is wiped off 
by the finger tip moistened with water. and can 
then be easily placed in a small dish containing 
more water. 

The specimen to be examined may be frozen 
fresh, and the cut sections, without preparation or 
Staining, placed under the microscope. This is 
of course understood to -be the quickest method 
of microscopical examination, but for those who 
have not had considerable practice, a diagnosis is 
rather difficult to make. \ Nevertheless it is said 
(Smoel) that only in these’ unstained and un- 
hardened sections do we clearly see cloudy swell- 
ing, mucous degeneration, etc. 

An immediate examination being desired, the 
specimen having been wiped off the blade of the 
freezing microtome and placed in water, is trans- 
ferred to a slide. Some men now employ a few 
drops of glycerin or of physiological salt solution 
as an indifferent fluid to cover the section, but 
most pathologists simply use distilled water. The 
cover slip is set in place and the section ex- 
amined. 

Unless the condition of the tissue is especially 
plain few men would be willing to make a posi- 
tivé diagnosis on sections prepared in this man- 
ner. On the other hand the process of staining 
is short and with care gives excellent results. It 
is impossible to achieve success unless the cut 
sections are first hardened. Pick of Landau’s 
Frauenklinik, Berlin, for a number of years ac- 
complished this by placing them for five minutes 
in a four per cent. formalin solution. Formalin 
is not entirely satisfactory however, because the | 
cut sections do not harden sufficiently in the time 
allowed, and are consequently rather soft, difficult 
to manipulate, and the tissue elements not fully 
fixed. As a result the stain following is inclined 
to be diffuse and not regular. Alcohol as a hard- 
ening medium seems much better. The sections 
being cut and placed in water are transferred to 
50 per cent. alcohol two minutes, and to 95 per 
cent. alcohol three minutes. It is then customary 
to wash the sections in water, but to this there are - 
two objections. First, time, an important ele- 
ment in that which we are considering; and sec- 
ond, the difficulty in handling. Ordinarily this 
is very much in evidence, but if the sections are 
passed through water before going into the stain- 
ing fluid, they at times become almost unmanage- ~ 
able. When on the other hand they are placed 
directly into the staining fluid from the alcohol, 
the hydrating process spreads them out absolutely 
flat, and they remain more or less so while receiv- 
ing the stain, and alcohol being one of the con- 
stituents of this, the final result if at all changed, 
is in the direction of a clearer field. 

The stain giving the best results for the neu- 
clei is hematein, an oxidation of hematoxylin, used 
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in the form of hemalaun after P. Meyer, with 
some minor modification by Pick. 

It is prepared as follows: (a) hematein, I gm., 
alcohol, 90 per cent., 50 cc.; heated over water 
bath (b) alum (pwd.), 50 gms., water (dist. 
1000 c.c. ; heated over water bath, alum dissolv: 
(2) and (b) are poured together and allowed to 
cool. i 

It must be said that this stain is not at its best 
for some time, Pick setting his aside to remain un- 
touched for six months. 

To all who have used it to any extent, hematein 
seems superior to hematoxylin, and appears 
especially adapted for the staining of frozen sec- 
tions. Working on this line, hematoxylin speci- 
mens were found never superior and many times 
inferior, as a rule being unevenly stained and 
rather diffuse. To overcome this, acid alcohol 
was employed, but it was not at all satisfactory, 
for though it cleared up the section to a certain 
extent, it could not be relied upon. 

The section having been transferred from the 
alcohol to the hemalaun and the hydrating proc- 
ess: allowed to continue for-a few seconds, is 
then gently sunk in the-fluid by means of the 
specimen needle, and should remain in the stain 
at least three minutes. The excess is now washed 
off with water. This is oot ere by fill- 
ing a comparatively large receptacle with water, 
for if a small dish is used it must be twice 
changed. For the staining of the intercellular 
material an alcoholic solution of eosin (*/999) 
is next employed. The section should be left in 
this about 30 seconds, it is then passed through 
20 per cent. alcohol three minutes and 95 per 
cent. alcohol three minutes, and finally placed 
in carbo-xylol (30 gms. of carbolic acid to 
100 gms. of pure xylol) remaining two or three 
minutes. By means of a section spatula, the 
specimen is transferred to a slide, the excess of 


carbo-xylol removed with absorbent paper, and. 


the process completed by mounting in Canada 
balsam. A section thus prepared will be pre- 
served indefinitely. 

We may now sum up the different steps of 
hardening and staining sections of fresh tissue 
for microscopical examination: (1) Fresh speci- 
men set upon freezing stage, frozen and cut; (2) 
sections wiped off knife and placed in water; (3 
alcohol, 50 per cent., two minutes; (4) alcohol, 
‘95 per cent., three minutes; (5) hamalaun, three 
minutes; (6) wash in water; (7) alcoholic solu- 
tion of eosin, 30 seconds; (8) alcohol, ‘80 
per cent., three minutes; (9) alcohol, 95 per 
cent., three minutes; (10) carbo-xylol, two or 
three minutes; (11) mount in Canada balsam. 
The whole process, cutting included, -hould not 
take more than 25 minutes. The result as a rule 
is entirely satisfactory. At times the sections 
appear cloudy, but this is generally due to faulty 
technic and can be avoided. 

The use of hamatein is to be highly recom- 
mended for this work. The short tine required 
for the emersion of the section in the matured 
stain, the ease with which the solution may be 


prepared, and finally the clear and distinct stain- 


ing of the neuclei, render it extremely advan- 
s. 

Sections of tumors, uterine scrapings and | 
pathological specimens in general, on which it is 
hot necessary to make an immediate diagnosis, _ 
may be placed upon removal in a four per cent. 
formalin solution to remain at least four hours. 
If alcohol is used, the specimen before being set 
upon the freezing stage must be transferred either 
to the four per cent. formalin solution or to water, 


. there to remain until completely hydrated. Em- 


loying the alcohol gives us no advantage and 
ormalin should therefore always receive the pref- 
erence. The specimen having been frozen and. 
cut, the sections are placed in alcohol (80 per 

cent.) where they may be kept indefinitely, al-' 
though it is not necessary for them to remain 
longer than five minutes. They are then stained 
by the method previously described. : 

The results here are certainly as good for all 
practical purposes as the prolonged hardening and 
embedding in paraffin or celloidin, which not only 
demand a large amount of technical skill and - 
experience, but also require rather expensive 
agents. : 

It is certainly admitted and recognized, that for 
pathological research and the preservation of finer 
structures, embedding in paraffin or celloidin is 
unquestionably superior, but for the everyday - 
work of the surgeon or gynecologist, especially — 
if he be not connected with a large ‘hospital, the 
freezing microtome seems almost ideal. 

In conclusion it may be remarked, that it has 
not been thought necessary to cite any cases 
showing the usefulness of this method. One, 
however occurring last year in the Landau’s 
Clinic, Berlin, points so evident a moral that it 
will probably be of interest. The patient, a 
married woman, twenty-five years old, was ad- 
mitted to the hospital on the morning of Sept. 6. 
Two and a half years before she had given birth 
to a child, and after delivery remained in bed 
three weeks. Her menstruation, which before 
was entirely normal, after the confinement became 
more or less irregular and painful. Since last 
August she has had, though not severe or fre- 
quent, colicky pains in the abdomen, and menstru- 
ation distinctly metrorrhagic in character. 

On examination the uterus was found to be 
about normal in size and position, and in the right 
fornix a small tumor, rather indistinct but evi- 
dent, and somewhat painful. During the after- 
noon of Sept. 6 the patient passed a clot. The 
blood having been washed away as much as pos- 
sible, the specimen was frozen, and cut sections 
after being hardened and stained, examined 
under the mi . . Typical decidual cells* 
were discovered, aod a diagnosis of extra-uterine 
pregnancy immediately made. The patient was 

ed on the next morning, when the right’ 
tube was found to be distended, and to contain a 
five weeks’ old fetus. 





*It is well known that when of the ovum 
brane. 
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INDICATIONS FOR THE PERFORMANCE OF . THE 
MASTOID OPERATION.* 
BY WILLIAM C. BRAISLIN, M.D., ; 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. . 

In venturing to present the following paper, I 
have taken for granted that all matters relating 
to operative technic would be preferably omitted, 
and that the brief time at our disposal be de- 
voted to a clinical consideration of mastoid dis- 
ease, and particularly to the symptoms indicat- 
ing interference or non-interference of an op- 
erative nature, in the individual cases as they 
present themselves to the physician. 


It is possible that the ear surgeon overrates, 


the number of deaths which occur from compli- 
cations or sequelze of suppurative conditions of 
the middle-ear. Some authorities, like Schwartze, 
consider that 50 per cent. of all brain abscesses 
are of otitic origin. This is probably greatly 
overestimated. We may, however, refer to an- 
other author, Pitt,} who analyzed 9,000 postmor- 
tem examinations made up to that year in the hos- 
pital. Among these were 18 otitic brain abscesses, 
22 otitic lateral sinus thromboses and 25 cases of 
otitic meningitis. In all, 57 cases died as a re- 
sult of middle-ear complications. Such statistics 
are valueless, however, as a basis of comparison, 
and all mortality statistics bearing on the sub- 
ject may be extremely misleading. 

For convenience I have arbitrarily classified 
the states of mastoid inflammation in which one 
may be called upon to decide the question wheth- 
er the mastoid should or should not be operated 
upon, in three phases, namely; Acute, Subacute 
and Chronic. i 

By Acute Mastoiditis I refer to the first 
stage of an acute attack of mastoiditis of a 
given patient. There is in this case no external 
swelling of the mastoid, with the possible excep- 
tion of early childhood, in which some are seen in 
whom the inflammation has rapidly extended 
along the superior canal wall between the bone 
and periosteum causing external swelling over the 
mastoid very early, with some displacement of 
the ear. (auricle) outward and forward. 

The pain in the ear is severe. Often it ceases 
on the occurrence of, a discharge; but it 
recurs in spite of the continuing free dis- 
charge; or the discharge may have become scanty 
or ceased. It has been stated that.a change in 
the localization of the pain frequently marks the 
extension of the inflammation from the ear to the 
‘mastoid; that is, that instead of an earache there 
is now pain in the region just behind the ear. 

Tenderness of the mastoid to pressure is char- 
acteristic and rather general. Two points of es- 
pecial tenderness are those over the tip of the 
mastoid apex, and over the suprameatal triangle 
of MacEwen, that is, immediately above and be- 
hind the attachment of the ear to the head. A 
temperature from slightly below normal to 104° 
Fr. may exist, though unless complicated with 


* Read at the M f the Associated Physi of 
Island. held at Islip L.1, June oh, 1902. es theme 
+ Guy’s Hospital Report, don, 1890. 





la grippe or other inflammatory conditions, it is 
not often so high. Chills or chilliness may be 
present or absent. In the severer forms, pain 
may radiate from the ear over the side of the 
head, backward to the occiput, upward to the 
vertex and forward to the frontal region. 

Headache and sleeplessness are usually marked 
symptoms; vertigo may be present. There may 
be vomiting, and this may be regarded as a grave 
symptom in any case of mastoiditis, especially in 
the acute form and early in the disease, though 
perhaps less so in children, unless of an expulsive 
variety. 

The roof of the attic of the tympanic cavity, 
as is well known, is occasionally congenitally per- 
forate or lacking and early expulsive vomiting 
points to rapid involvement of the intracranial 
structures through this or some other abnormal- 
ly patent opening. In the acute stages of 
mastoiditis inspection may reveal a reddened 
membrane bulging in the region of the upper and 
superior quadrant, the so-called membrana flacci- 
da, or this part of the drum may have already 
ruptured, showing a pouting perforation, from 
which, as pus is mopped away with a cotton 
pledget, beads of pus may be seen to exude drop — 
by drop. The outlet at the perforation seems in- 
sufficient. Even at this early stage there may be 
seen some falling of the posterior superior canal 
wall close to the drum attachment, owing to bur- 
rowing of the pus outward at this point or to 
edema from inflammation of the bone cells or 
antrum. A small perforation or a bulging of 
the membrane at this point demands a wide and 
free incision, at once. If it is decided to operate 
on. the mastoid immediately, this incision is car- 
ried out as soon as the patient is fully anesthet- 
ized, and before opening the mastoid. 

Seeing a patient with some or all the symp- 
toms enumerated, one may be required to decide 
at once, for or inst an immediate operation. 
A large proportion of the cases of acute mastoidi- 
tis seen by the writer during the winter 1900-01 
recovered without operation; eight of 15 acute 
cases recovered completely without operation 
carried out either at once or later. These were 
treated in almost every case by free incision of the 
membrane with subsequent care in keeping the - 
perforation open. In some cases the ice-coil was 
used over the mastoid, in others, dry, heat was 
employed. The circumstances surrounding any 
given case, particularly the opportunity for keep- 
ing careful watch of it, the severity of the symp- 
toms, as well as the number of symptoms, pre- 
sent the chief guides for determining the de- 
cision in each case. Extreme and continued pain 
over the mastoid, varying temperature, tender- 
ness of the mastoid, usually very marked in the 
acute stage, and general prostration, especially 
in the presence of an already ruptured drum mem- 
brane, are indications for an operation which 
should certainly not be postponed for more than 
24 hours. 

, In young children, as has been intimated, swell 
ing behind, above or eyen in front of, the ear 
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may appear very early, due in part to the greater 
ease with which the inflammatory products es- 
cape through the Rivinian fissure and also no 
doubt because of the absolutely less distance to 
the outer surface in infancy. A free internal in- 
cision through membrane and through periosteum 
of the bony wall of the canal may cut short an at- 
tack, even when external swelling has 
but in most cases in which an external swelling 
is present pus has already formed in considerable 
amount, and an external incision is necessary. 
A case rather typical of the acute form of mas- 
toiditis in which operation was done is the fol- 
lowing: Mrs. M., age forty-one years, had had 
for some days symptoms of an attack of grippe. 
When seen by the writer she had had for Dear 
days progressively severe pain in and behind the 
left ear, so that sleep had been disturbed. No 
discharge from the ear had occurred. Vertigo 
was a marked symptom, and she had vomited 
twice. The drum membrane was now freely in- 
cised; the cut carried high up behind the - 
mer bone through the flaccid portion which was 
bulging. A free discharge of bloody serum fol- 
lowed this with but slight abatement of the pain. 
Temperature 96.5° F., pulse 83. The following 
day the pain abated in the early morning hours, 
but began again later in the day. Vertigo was 
Still present. Tenderness of the mastoid con- 
tinued to be a marked symptom, and this also ex- 
tended in front of the ear. She did not at this 
time have pain referred to the side of the head, 
_ but it was confined to the mastoid and about the 
“ear. The general condition was one of great pros- 
tration. Temperature 98.8° F., pulse 80. Ice 
bag was continued. The following day, the sev- 
enth of her mastoiditis, the symptoms of pain and 
tenderness persisting, the mastoid was opened, 
the entire mastoid process was found to be of an 
intensely red color, infiltrated with bloody, serous 
pus, seeming to show the evidence of bacterial in- 
fection of a virulent type. The bone was of the 
‘pneumatic variety and bloody, serous pus filled all 
the cells. The antrum was freely drained and 
the infected bone curetted away; the wound was 
packed with gauze in the usual manner. Pain 
ceased from the time of operation. Healing was 
uneventful. 
Subacute Mastoiditis—The class of cases 
which I designate as subacute comprises many 
which have been watched and treated through the 
first week of the disease, or longer, and in which 
the seyerity of the symptoms did not justify im- 
mediate operation, but which did not clear up, 
though they may for a time have seemed better. 
Most mastoid cases of a recent character are 
seen for the first time at this stage, especially in’ 
hospital and dispensary practice. The pain is of 
a rather different character from that at the be- 
ginning of the attack. It is not so constant. It 
may intermit for a day or longer when, in spite of 
some fever the patient feels comparatively well, 
and entertains no thought of a relapse; neverthe-” 
less the pain, during’ the attack, is intense, and 
there is.constant tenderness to ggessure. The 


tenderness is apt at this time to be most marked 
at the tip and close behind the ear just over the 
mastoid antrum. During the attacks of pain the 
face shows symptoms of the physical and mental 
strain ; it is drawn, and has the unmistakable look 
of one suffering deeply. The pain shoots to the 
vertex, to the occiput or to the frontal region. The 
attacks of pain may be of long or short duration. 
Between the attacks, which may be absent for 
hours or days, the patient looks bright and is 
cheerful and frequently states that pain is almost 
gone; but on inquiry it will be found that the 
night’s rest is broken, and that the cause is due 
to the feeling of soreness of the head. 

The di may have ceased;'it is usually 
ri at this stage but occasionally it is very pro- 
use. 


The temperature chart shows an 
curve varying from a degree or so above, to 
slightly below, normal. 

n most cases there is less prostration than dur- 
ing the onset of symptoms. The patient may be 
able to go out of doors, and perhaps ask to be 
allowed to get back to work or go to school. Ifhe — 
does either, the pain and other symptoms become 
more marked. Almost any measure will check 
or control the pain at this s for a time. Local 
abstraction of blood, the ice bag or in e, dry 
heat are soothing and comforting. practice 
which is considered highly undesirable at this 
stage, is the administration of a course of opiates. - 
This masks the pain, while perhaps pus is slowly 
burrowing to the dura or, it may be, forming an 
infective thrombus in the lateral sinus. 

The history of the patient, his general pose 
appearance and particularly a study of tem- 
\perature chart for the few preceding days will 
now lead to a determination, in favor of, or 
against, operation. 

' The following case typifies this stage: Beatrice 
H.; 7 years old; first seen Dec. 26. For four days 
she had had severe pain in left ear, for two days 
discharge. The pain still continued. Slept poor- 
ly. Slight tenderness over mastoid. —, 
ture, mouth, 101° F. Inspection of aff ear 
showed some pus in canal. Drum was red, t 
ing in posterior superior quadrant so as to largely 
obscure the anterior and lower portion. Free in- 
cision of membrane was practised.. Dec. 27 (next 
day), she had slept better. Temperature 99.5° F., 
other symptoms somewhat better. Bloody serum 
flowed freely from the incision made the day be- 


fore. Jan. 1 (four days later) she reported 
having — well. Temperature 97.6° F. Dis- 
had been free until this morning. Now it 


had becom 

had e thicker. The discharge was less, her 
appearance was better. Still she had some tender- 
ness over the mastoid. Appeared as if progress- 


. ing to recovery. . Jan. 4 she seemed bright and ap- 


peared recovering. She felt well, but had oc- 
eesiona) chars tall sical the cat: The eveni 
before on P. M. from a sle O 


three Reepecee, Balt greatly of a pain. 


soon. subsided... I then had her mother take her 


temperature at four hour intervals. (See chart.) 
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Jan. 7, sixteenth day of illness, mastoid operation 
was. done under ether. A grayish spot of bone 
existed on the cortex over the triangular point of 
entrance to the antrum. One dram of pus was 
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found in cells one-eighth inch below the cortex. 
Curetted out and packed. Jan. 18 canal perfectiy 
dry. Drum healed. The wound behind the ear 
healed slowly. Patient made a good but rather 
prolonged recovery. 

Chronic Mastoiditis—In the third class of 
cases of mastoid inflammation I include all those 
in which there is a previous history of mastoid 
disease or in which a continuously discharging 
perforation from the attic region of the tympanic 
cavity favors the belief that long-continued dis- 
ease of the antrum-has existed. This class in- 
cludes also cases in which a discharge occurs 
through a sinus opening in the mastoid cortex. In 
almost all a discharge from the auditory canal is 
present, though sometimes it is so slight as to be 
mistaken by the patient for natural ear wax. 

The patient usually suffers at intervals from 
attacks of pain. These may not be severe but 
usually sufficient to occasion more or less wake- 
fulness at night. In the intervals between at- 
tacks he seems not incommoded and pursues his 
avocation. All varieties of destruction of the 
tympanic membrane may be present. The drum 
may be cicatricial, perforated or entirely lacking. 
The ossicles may be necrosed in part or lacking. 

Granulomata are usually present in the walls 
of the tympanic cavity. During attacks of inter- 
current illness the ears are apt to suffer. La 
grippe selects them with partiality, and is the 
cause of many acute exacerbations of chronic ear 
conditions. 

In some of the cases the inner wall of the mas- 
toid apex is thin and necrosis of the bone some- 
times takes place here, the pus rupturing into the 
digastric fossa (Bezold’s form of mastoiditis). 
This form of the disease is apt to appear as a 
tense but illy defined swelling beneath the sterno- 
mastoid muscle extending for some distance in 
front of and behind it. Pain in the neck and at 
the tip of the mastoid occurs; less marked over 
the antrum. 

Sclerotic changes in the bone due to prolonged 
suppuration seem to favor extension to the in- 
tra-cranial structures and a history of repeated at- 
tacks of pain behind and about the ear with scanty 


but continuous discharge is usually regarded as 
good ground for a mastoid operation. Headache 








ee 


of an intense character even without mastoid ten- 
derness in cases with the above history is sig- 
nificant of beginning intracranial involvement 

As.pus becomes disseminated through various 
portions of the mastoid, it follows the direction of 
least resistance, and its physical conformation 
may determine, provided no surgical intervention 
is practised, whether lateral sinus thrombosis, epi- 
dural cerebral or cerebellar abscess or meningi- 
tis supervenes, or whether the pus contained with- 
in the antrum and cells becomes spontaneously 
evacuated, through necrosed bone externally ; or, 
provided inflammation subsides while the bone re- 
mains imperforate, it is possible that the cavity in 
the bone may decline into a chronic abscess, dis- 
charging a scanty secretion through an attic per- 
foration of the tympanic membrane. 

The danger attending a chronic discharge hav- 
ing its origin in the antrum _6r cells lies in the 
probable development of cholesteatoma and gran- 
ulations, which may block the outlet, with the 
results of suddenly developed and acutely re- 
newed mastoid symptoms. I believe that no 
small degree of low sepsis must occur from the 
absorption of pus, even before the development of 
dangerous symptoms. It is not uncommon to 
meet with patients who, having suffered from se- . 
vere recurrences of mastoiditis at various inter- 
vals, come to believe that all symptoms will again 
subside with the lapse of time and persist in re- 
fusing operation. I have learned of death result- 
ing in cases with the above history. 

Nature seems, in some cases, to obliterate dis- 
eased cells in the mastoid process by sclerotic - 
changes, but in this .case the obliteration never 
proceeds so far as to do away with a diseased an- 
trum and this, of course, is the point, because of 
its intimate relationship with the intracranial con- 
tents, from which so many serious and fatal se- 
quelz originate. Brain abscess, meningitis and 
sinus thrombosis, the latter sometimes marked by - 
the occurrence of infective processes in the lungs 
or other parts of the body close the chapter of 
many of the cases of chronic middle-ear suppura- 
tion, some of which we are only learning to in- 
terpret as our knowledge of this interesting sub- 
ject becomes wider. 

Summary.—The symptoms of greatest signifi- 
cance in leading one to undertake immediate op- 
eration are, (1) Pain continuous and severe, mak- 
ing sléep impossible, and radiating upward along 
the side of the head to the vertex, backward to 
the occiput, or more rarely, forward to the fron- 
tal region; (2) the temperature even in children 
does not often keep at a high point after the first 
days of acute illness, but is often markedly ir- 
regular. (3) A falling of the posterior superior 
wall of the external auditory canal. This is 
caused by edema of the periosteum and tissues 
over the mastoid cells or may be due to the ac-- 
tual burrowing of pus. It is possible to mistake 
this condition for furuncle of the canal and vice 

wersa. (4) Tenderness over the mastoid is the 
rule in cases calling for operation but there are 
exceptions. Other severe symptoms may be pres- 
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ent pointing to perforation of the tegmen tym- 
pani. 
Some operators go to the extreme of believ- 
that an exploratory mastoidectomy is justifi- 
ab e at any time. But operations are in this way 
often done in acute cases, which would recover 
completely without operation, and while such a 
course is infinitely better than running the risk 
of intracranial aechiad, it seems to me that most 
of us would prefer conservatism as applied to our 
own mastoids. 

On the other hand it is’ proper in my. judg- 
ment, to operate on cases which we see in the qui- 
escent states of chronic mastoid suppuration ; both 
because the inflammation and irritating char- 
acter of the discharge from the ear are pro- 
ducing destruction of the middle-ear adnexz, 
with - consequent progressive loss of hearing; 
and also because sooner: or later the disease is 
almost surely, like chronic appendicitis, fo require 
operation at a future time, when probably the tis- 
sues will be at a lowered stage of vitality. Dur- 
ing the quiescent period when there is perhaps 
an entire absence of pain, the Stacke operation 
can often be done with benefit involving a shorter 
convalescence. But in the absence of pain it is 
often difficult to get the patient’s consent to. op- 
erate at this time. 

There is always Pag. bap in delay, but perhaps 
never more so than in the acute case of mastoidi- 
tis, when involvement of important structures may 
be very rapid, and is often fatal. 
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Urinary Purins.—We are getting closer to a real 
knowledge of the metabolism of the body in its rela- 
tion to the chemical deficiency commonly grouped under 
the generic heads of “gout” and “chronic rheumatism.” 
It is altogether to be expected, too, that our knowledge 
of these little known conditions should be added to 
by men who dwell in that country where these dia- 
bolic disorders, if they may be so termed, abound. I. 
Watxer Haut (Br. Med. Jour., Nov., 1902) defines the 
purin bodies as “including all substances which contain 
the nucleus CsH..” Those most frequently encountered 
are hypoxanthin, xanthin, uric acid, guanin and the 
methyl xanthins. These are most conveniently divided 
into the exogenous and endogenous types, the former 
are. derived from foodstuffs, the latter are the products 
of body metabolism, probably arising from nuclein 
cleavage. It has long been known that the simple esti- 
mation of uric: acid is of very little diagnostic value; 
this evidence shows plainly at the outbreak and decline 
of acute gout attacks, where they are clinically over- 
shadowed by other signs of greater value. About 50 
per cent. of the ingested or “exogenous” food purin 
is eliminated within 24 hours after its ingestion. If 
now, the personal metabolic factor be known, it varies 
from the above by somewhere near 10 per cent., some 
patients, subject to gout and chronic rheumatism, could 
be allowed a certain amount of meat and other foods 
rich in purins. Clinically this would be a very great 


convenience, inasmuch as it is so very difficult to limit 
their diet to an absolutely purin-free food. This offers 


a very full explanation of the need of some ready way 
to estimate the excretion of “endogenous” purins. The 
author has devised a purinometer, which is as easy to 
use and as rapid in its operation as the ordinary al- 
buminometer. It is based on Camerer’s method for 
the estimation of the total purin bodies in urine; two 
solutions are used; the first being magnesia, ammonia 
and chalk; the. second, silver nitrate, ammonia and 
chalk. The purinometer is a simple graduated separator 
with a tap at the bottom. The albumin, if present, is 
first removed from the ‘urine, solution No. 1 is added, 
and the phosphates come down. On adding solution 2, 
the precipitate consists of silver chloride and silver 
purin. ‘The first dissolves in the excess of ammonia. 
The purinometer is then placed away from the light 
and in an hour enough of the purin precipitate will 
have fallen to give a reliable reading. This, multiplied 
by an empiric figure and by the total daily urine, will 
give the total daily purin nitrogen. For determining 
the endogenous factor a diet of eggs, milk, cheese, rice, 
potatoes, bread and butter, should be given. For the 
exogenous factor, any weighed quantity of meat should 
be given and its purin cal¢éulated from the usual tables. . 
It is obvious that there is no use whatever in seeking 
further for methods of estimating the excretion of uric 
acid, the old tables are now of little or no value, what 
is needed is a new set giving the endogenous and . 
exogenous purin elimination. 
Liquid Air and Micro-organisms.—The influente - 
of the prolonged action of the temperature of liquid 
air on micro-organisms was tested for a period of six 
months by A. Macraypen (Proc. Royal Soc., Oct. 31, 
1902). The bacteria used were non-sporing forms, viz. : 
B. typhosus, B. coli communis and staphylococcus pyo- 
genes aureus, along with a saccharomyces. The bac- 
teria were directly immersed in liquid air, either on 
cotton-wool swabs enclosed in a perforated metal case 
or on small loops of platinum wire. Samples were re- 
moved and tested at various intervals yp to six months. 
In no case could any impairment of the vitality of the 
organisms be detected. The fresh growths obtained 
were normal in every respect and the functional ac- 
tivities of the organisms were unaffected. The typhoid 
bacillus retained its pathogenic properties and responded 
typically to the agglutination test; the colon bacillus 
exhibited its normal properties; the staphylococcus 
aureus produced pigment on solid and an active hem- 
olysin in fluid media, while the yeast exhibited its fer- 
mentative power unimpaired. The a experiments 
show that a prolonged exposure to liquid air, which has | 
a temperature of about 190° C., has no appreciable 
effect on the vitality of micro-organisms. The o 
manifestations of life cease at zero, but at 190° C. one 
has reason to suppose that intracellular metabolism 
must in addition practically cease, as a result of the 
withdrawal of two cardinal physical conditions, viz.: 
heat and moisture. It is ‘difficult to form a conception 
of living matter under this new condition, which is 
neither life nor death, or to select a term which will 
accurately describe it. In previous experiments it was 
found that the photogenic bacteria preserved their nor- 
mal luminous properties after exposure to the tem- 
perature of liquid air. On rethawing a rapid renewal 
of the photogenic properties of the cells occurred. The 
light is apparently produced by’a chemical process of 
intracellular oxidation. The feasibility of triturating 
micro-organisms at the temperature of liquid air has 
now been entally established in the case of the 
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the effect of such a trituration is to abolish the lumi- 
Nosity of the cells in question. This points to the lumi- 
nosity being essentially a function of the living cell, and 
depends for its production on the intact organization 
of the cell. 

osis in Infectious Diseases.—In an ex- 
tended review of the forms of leucocytosis occurring 
in infectious diseases, F. BezANcon and‘ M. Lasse (La 
Presse Méd., Nov. 8, 1902) remark that -hyperleucocy- 
tosis is the rule;. the increase in white cells is some- 
times due to augmentation of polynuclear cells, but 
more rarely to increase of mononuclear forms. Hyper- 
leucocytosis with increased number of polynuclear cells 
is observed principally in saprophytic affections, such 
as localized inflammations, erysipelas, pneumonia; the 
same form of leucocytosis is found in diphtheria, scar- 
latina and in blenorrhagia. Hyperleucocytosis with in- 
crease in mononuclears characterizes syphilis, tubercu- 
losis, whooping cough, mumps. In typhoid fever, typhus 
and malaria, the blood presents a leucopenia with rela- 
tive increase of mononuclear cells. The leucocyte curve 
in general is parallel to the curve of the disease; the 
return to normal is preceded: by mononucleosis, appear- 
ance of transition forms, and reappearance in great 
numbers of eosinophiles, which usually disappear dur- 
ing the height of the disease. While each disease does 
not possess an absolute and individual leucocyte for- 
mula, the differences are sufficiently marked to make 
the study of the blood an aid to diagnosis in many 
cases, Besides this there exists in each disease, just 
as in the physiologic state, a mean leucocyte formula 
proper to such disease, and any marked departure from 
this pathological equilibrium or. leucocyte reaction is 
the sign of an unusual, grave or complicated form of 
the disease under observation. Leucopenia indicates 
insufficient reaction on the part of the hematopoietic 
organs. Moderate hyperleucocytosis is the sign of mod- 
erate morbidity and good defense on the part of the 
organism. Marked hyperleucocytosis and large excess 
of polynuclear cells indicate intense, tenacious infection 
with violent reaction. Polynuclear leucocytosis suffices 
in the struggle against superficial or mild infections. In 
more profound attacks mononuclear leucocytosis alone 
is capable of defending the organism. Moreover, poly- 
nuclear leucocytosis confers only transitory immunity, 
while the immunity following mononuclear leucocytosis 
is more durable. 

Changes in Organs Following Thyroidectomy.— 
In an experimental study on the pathological effects 
of removal of the thyroid in dogs, W. BEeNnsen (Vir- 
chow’s Archiv, Nov. 3, 1902) concludes that a poison 
is produced or retained in the body, that causes a pe- 
culiar degeneration of the protoplasm of the cells of 
the kidneys, liver and cardiac muscle, leading finally 
to the disorganization of the cells. The products of 
the latter are found as colloid balls or cylinders in 
the renal tubules. As the result of the long duration 
of this condition, as Blum described it in dogs, there 
may ‘occur interstitial inflammation leading to cicatriza- 
tion. Thyroid tablets in not too small doses (0.06 
grams) prevent or mitigate the disturbances. Thyroid- 
ization in healthy animals is bad, leading to enteritis 
and kidney and hepatic disease. 

Cytodiagnosis in Meningitis.—-The theory which 
holds preponderance of lymphocytes to be indicative 
of tuberculous meningitis, and polynuclear and large 
mononuclear cells as. characteristic of meningitis due 
to other micro-organisms such as the diplococci, strep- 
tococci, etc., is discussed. by L. Concer (Rif. Med., 
Oct. 5, 1902) who has in his personal experience seen 
frequent exceptions to the general rules applying to 
cytologic formule. Many cases of tuberculous menin- 





_ gitis which came under his observation, followed the 


regular lymphocytic formula; but in those .cases in 
which lasge numbers of bacilli were present in ‘the 2edi- 
ment, there was invariably .a preponderance of polynu- 
clear cells, while in those in which the bacilli were 
absent, lymphocytes predominated. In some instances, 
the first puncture revealed absence of bacilli and pre- 
ponderance of lymphocytes; the second showing nu- 
merous bacilli and predominance of polynuclear cells. 
Inversion of the polynuclear formula was also found 
to occur in the absence of micro-organisms in other 
forms of. meningitis; hence the author concludes that 
preponderance of lymphocytes is the expression of toxic 
irritation, and predominance of polynuclear cells, of bac- 
terial irritation. Thus he finds a natural explanation 
of variations in the cytologic formule, in view of the 
phagocytic power attributed to the polynuclear cells. 
Hemorrhages Into the Suprarenals.—Small ecchy- 
moses into the suprarenals occur frequently in the vari- 
ous infectious diseases and are to be considered toxic 
in origin, according to M. Simmo (Virchow’s Ar- 
chiv, Nov. 3, 1902). Hemorrhagic infarction of- both 


‘suprarenals often leads to peritonitis and collapse and 


may result in death. It may, however, occur without 
any of these sequences. Large hematomata may be 
formed’ in the suprarenals. Hemorrhages into these 
glands may also occur under the following circum- 
stances: traumatic influences (under this class is found 
the form seen in the new-born) ; hemorrhagic diathesis; 
thrombosis of the suprarenal. veins which is the most . 
common cause; and bacterial capillary. embolism which 
occupies the second rank. The thrombi can affect the 
trunk or the tributaries of the suprarenal veins; they 
can occur in both or only in the right organ; they are 
to be regarded as marantic thrombi, occurring as a rule 
only in individuals suffering from some form of chronic 
disease. The peculiar anatomical disposition of the ves- 
sels favors their formation. A primary suprarenal dis- 
ease does not precede these cases. Under the cases of 
bacterial capillary emboli are included those in which 
neither clinically nor anatomically can septic disease be 
observed. Bleeding into the suprarenals may lead to 
atrophy of the organs 

Immunization of Cattle Against Tuberculosis — 
When an extensively tubercular herd is tested with 
tuberculin some animals are found which do not react 
to the test and are free from disease. It can be proved 
that this immunity is due neither to age, length of ex- 
posure, species or breed. It is evidently an individual 
factor, not dependent on good general health. or con- 
dition. With these observations as a basis various ob- 
servers have conducted experiments with the idea of 
creating an artificial immunity in cattle, some of which 
have been attended by success. L. Pearson and S. H. 
Grtumanp (Phil. Med. Jour., Nov. 29, 1902) have lately 
investigated the question as to how much of a culture 
of sputum tubercle bacilli it is possible’ to use in the 
attempt to increase the animal’s resistance to tubercu- 
losis. Several healthy cattle were inoculated with large 
quantities of cultures of human sputum tubercle ba- 
cilli. Very fittle reaction resulted, but the resistance 
to virulent. tubercle bacilli of bovine origin may be 
increased to such an extent that they are not injured 
by inoculation with quantities of such cultures that are 
capable of causing death or extensive infection of cattle 
not similarly protected. It was also shown by this that 
intravenous injections of much larger quantities of cul- 
tures of human sputum tubercle bacilli than are neces- 
sary to confer a high degree. of resistance, or immunity, 
upon the vaccinated animal, may be administered with- 
out danger to that animal. The duration of this im- 
munity and the extent to which it is effective in pro- 
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tecting cattle against infection from natural infection 
is still under investigation. 

istology of Infectious Granuloma.—aAs is well 
known, Virchow first classed the leprous nodule among 
the granulomata; he it was also who first pointed to 
swelling and vacuolization as the chief characteristics 
of the leprous cell; which observation has since been 
confirmed by many investigators. T. Seccur (Rif. Med., 
Oct. 23, 24 and 25, 1902) thus summarizes the subject: 
Swelling and vacuolization of the leprous cells are de- 
generative processes of parasitic origin. Since the de- 
generated cell presents the metachromatic features of 
mucin, the degeneration may be looked upon as muco- 
aqueous. The formation of vacuoles and production of 
the muco-aqueous substance are the result of the action 
and secretion of the bacillus of leprosy. The action 
of the bacillus of leprosy is twofold: irritative, causing 
hypertrophy and hyperplasia of connective tissue; and 
necrobiotic, inducing swelling and vacuolization, some- 
times associated with caseous degeneration and forma- 
tion of tuberculcid foci. Hence the differences between 
the action of the tubercle bacillus and the bacillus of 
leprosy are as follows: Both have a necrobiotic and 
neoformative influence; but the tubercle bacillus causes 
caseous degeneration, while the bacillus of leprosy pro- 
duces vacuolization. The giant cells are rare in leprosy, 
common in tuberculosis. Both induce formation of epi- 
thelioid cells, but the specific action of Koch’s bacillus 
is seen in the production of lymphoid tubercles. The 
main part of the leprous granuloma is made up of con- 
nective tissue which is sometimes lymphoid in appear- 


ance; lymphocytes and plasma-cells are rare. The lep-, 


rous granuloma may be said to belong to the epithelioid 
class. 

New Variety of Diphtheria Serum.—Two great 
classes of immunizing sera may be said to exist: (1) 
those which act on the toxins derived from the bac- 
teria, and (2) those which act directly on the bacteria. 
Diphtheria antitoxin belongs to the first group, acting 
exclusively on the toxins. A. WASSERMAN (Deut. med. 
Woch., Oct. 30, 1902) has succeeded in producing a 
specific serum which dissolves the diphtheria bacilli and 
causes both agglutination and precipitation. He pre- 
pares the serum by mixing 20 c.c. of a I-per-cent. solu- 
tion of ethylene diamin with 1 gm. of the bacilli, dried 
and ground in a mortar. The mixture is shaken for 
several hours, then allowed to settle for 24 hours and 
filtered. The filtrate containing the toxins is neutralized 
with diphtheria antitoxin and injected. The author 
employed rabbits for his experiments. The results ob- 
tained in these (solution of the bacilli, agglutination 
and precipitation) suggest that it might be possible 
_ to combine this new serum with the specific antitoxin 
and to increase the value of the latter. Such a com- 
bination might prove particularly effective in convales- 
cence from diphtheria, or in cases where the bacilli may 
be hidden in the throats of healthy persons. 

The Blood in Pregnancy and the Puerperium.— 
After a careful and.exhaustive study of the blood in 
pregnant women, G. B. Pray (Am. Gyn., Oct., 1902) 
has arrived at the following conclusions with regard to 
the true conditions that are to be found: (1) Where 
the blood generation fails to keep pace with the in- 
creased vascular area a serous dilution of the blood 
takes place; (2) in the majority of cases this is not 
serious and can be overcome by simple hygienic meas- 
ures—fresh air. good food and the overcoming of con- 
stipation. Cases in which the vitality is overcome by 
the increased demand for nutrition, may call for iron 
or other hematinic treatment; (3) the regeneration of 
the blood is partly effected by the lessening of the vas- 
cular area after labor and subsequent transudation of 


fluids of the blood into the tissues; (4) the leucocy- 
tosis is due to increased action of enlarged lymph glands 
of the pelvis, and in part to increased metabolism which 
causes a somewhat toxic condition. Its decrease is 
caused by the lochial discharge. Its persistence is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the involution of the hyper- 
trophed pelvic organs and breasts is accomplished in 
a. great measure by the leucocytes; (5) the study of 
the blood of a woman delivered by a Cesarean opera- 
tion shows the same general behavior of the blood con- 
stituents as does that of women after normal labors. 
The Bacillus of -Diphtheritic 


‘cases characterized by the preponderance in the secre- 


tion of the short bacillus run a mild course, in the ex- 
perience of M. R. Casaso, (Cron. Méd., Quir. de la 
Habana, Oct., 1902), who believes that the cases which 
recover without antitoxin-treatment belong to this type. 
In support of this idea, he reports five cases which ran 
a perfectly benign course without antitoxin-treatment, 
the use of which was refused by some of the patients, 
and inexpedient for various reasons in others; and 
examination showed the pathogenic agent to be, in every 
instance, the short bacillus. Not always, however, is 
the influence of the short bacillus benign, as it has 
been known to acquire a high degree of virulence in 


certain media, and the individual resistance, in this as 


in all infections, also enters into the equation. 
EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT. 


Heterophoria (Treatment for).—A good paper, 
full of wise conservatism and thorough grasp of the 
whole relationship of the subject, is written by Epwarp 
JACKSON (Am. Jour. Ophthal., Nov., 1902). His sum- 
mary is this: Heterophoria cannot be recognized by 
any subjective symptoms. When shown by appropriate 
tests it does not necessarily require special treatment. 
In a majority of cases it is chiefly valuable as an in- 
dication with regard to the wearing of lenses. Its de- 
gree does not tell whether it will require treatment 
or not. Its permanence is a more important, but not 
conclusive indication. If constant, it may be partly or 
wholly corrected by prisms, especially in elderly people: 
Before resorting to operation, correction of ametropia, 
careful use of the eyes, graduated exercise, special 
gymnastics, the removal of all cause of ill-health, and 
general tonics should be patiently and persistently tried. 
The operation of preference would be tenotomy for 
exophoria, advancement of the externus for esophoria, 
and lateral displacement with tenotomy, when vertical 
deviation is present. Operations should not be fre- 
quently repeated; and they are of doubtful propriety 
as a means of suggestion. 

Two Cases of Complete Laryngectomy in Cancer 
of the Larynzx.—Two cases of this operation were 
reported by Benissovircn (Russky Vratch, No. 40, 
1902). Both patients survived. The author thinks that 
with the new methods for preventing secondary pneu- 
monia, the most dangerous lication after this 
operation, the results of it are a great deal more favor- 
able. Where the percentage of death was formerly 45, 
now only 15 to 18 per cent. succumb to the operation, 
and the results could be still more improved, if the 
cases would come to the surgeon in the earlier stage of 
the disease. 

Laryngeal Myxoma.—A case which is noteworthy 
on account of the size of the tumor and the at 
of its treatment, is reported by P. Dztopet (Jour. Sci. 
Méd. de Lille, Nov. 15, 1902). The neoplasm, whi 
subsequent microscopical. examination showed to ng a 
myxoma, occupied the entire space of the glottis and 
completely concealed the vocal cords, even in deep in- 
spiration. _ Breathing cansed the ‘mass to oscillate, which 
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seemed to indicate its attachment by a pedicle, ap- 
parently in the arytenoid region ; and such proved to 
be the case, for when operation was decided upon, its 
removal was easily accomplished by - simple clamping 
and extraction of the mass with Schroeter’s pincers. 
Silver nitrate was applied to the remains of the pedicle 
and cold gargles and sucking of ice were advised during 
the evening following the operation. Within four days 
the patient declared herself perfectly well. After two 
months there was no trace of local disease. 

Antrum Disease.—The old operation of drilling 
through the cavity of the second bicuspid tooth in order 
to drain pus from the antrum of Highmore was re- 
placed by the operation of Caldfell-Luc through the 
canine fossa instead. This, however, has some dis- 
advantages in common with the old operation, namely, 
of conveying the pus directly into the mouth, which is 
primarily disagreeable to the patient and may be sec- 
ondarily a source of other infection from the mouth. 
To avoid these difficulties, the following operation is 
devised and described by R. Craous of Bordeaux (La 
Sem. Méd., Oct. 15, 1902). Through the anterior naris 
on the affected side he passes a long, straight, thin, but 
strong-bladed scissors, so that they embrace the an- 
terior half of the inferior turbinated bone, close to its 
attachment to the lateral wall of the nose. The bone 
is then divided, and then, by a second snip through 
the middle of the bone, the anterior half of the bone 
is removed. Close beneath the stump thus left lies 
the normal meatus into the antrum of Highmore. The 
object of the operator now is to enlarge this opening 
so that an extensive section of the internal wall of the 
antrum is removed down to its floor. This is done with 
a trephine or a suitably adapted chisel. When the frag- 
ments of bone have been removed, a large free access 
to the antrum is afforded, through which the subsequent 
treatment may be carried out. The authority states 
that the results of this technic are better than with 
either of the other two, with regard to the rapidity and 
permanency of the cure. 

Toxins in Inflammations of the Eye.—An inter- 
esting series of carefully made scientific experiments 
given by Ranpotpn (Am. Jour. Med. Sci., Nov., 1902), 
to show the effects of toxins on the tissues of rabbits’ 
eyes. The toxins used were those of diphtheria, the 
gonococcus, the coli communis, the pneumococcus, the 
staphylococcus aureus, the micrococcus epidermis albus, 
etc. His findings are all the more conclusive because 
rabbits’ eyes are not normally susceptible to the de- 
structive inflammations caused by diphtheria and gon- 
orrhea in human eyes. His experiments show that 
whether the bacteria present in an eye do harm or not 
depends on a number of circumstances, the most im- 
portant of which is “the integrity of the conjunctival 
surface; and also, that pathogenic bacteria, even those 
for which toxins had not previously been satisfactorily 
demonstrated, do harm through the action of specific 
soluble poisons.” His tabulated conclusions are these: 
(1) “Bacterial toxins, so far as tested, when \nstilled 
even for many hours into the healthy conjunctival sac 
were found incapable of producing inflammation or 
causing other injury. (2) The same toxins when in- 
jected into the tissue of the conjunctiva or into the 
anterior chamber invariably set up local inflammation, 
the extent and intensity of the inflammation varying to 
some degree, according to the species of bacterium yield- 
ing the toxin. (3) Bacteria which had not previously 
been proven to produce soluble toxins were found to 
produce them even in young cultures, and it is suggested 
that injections of bacterial filtrates into the eye, par- 


ticularly into the conjunctival tissue, constitute a more: 


delicate biological test for the detection of certain toxins 
than the tests usually employed for this purpose. (4) 





The experiments recorded in this paper furnish addi- 
tional examples, in a comparatively new field, of the im- 
portance of toxins in explaining the pathogenic action 
of bacteria, and. likewise emphasize the etiological sig- 
ce of injuries of the covering membrane of the 
eye in favoring the action of toxins and bacteria.” 

Ozone in Chronic Middle-Ear Deafness.—The — 
form of deafness to which reference is made is popu- 
larly called “throat deafness” by the medical profes- 
sion, and is a chronic dry catarrh of the middle ear. 
It is generally believed to be due to stenosis of the 
Eustachian tube. Concerning this disease and its treat- 
ment by ozone, G. Stoker (The Lancet, Nov. 1, 1902) 
offers the following notes. This latter condition may 
arise from interference with nasal respiration, due to 
congenital malformation or to hypertrophy of the mu- 
cous membrane of the nose:or naso-pharynx. 
symptoms are progressive deafness with tinnitus of 
various kinds and varying intensity. The tympanic 
membrane is retracted and usually opaque. There are 
no signs or symptoms of the auditory nerve being in- 
volved. Of all forms of deafness this is the most com- 
mon and the most intractable, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to describe it as the opprobrium of otology. The 
stenosis of the Eustachian tube affects the mucous mem- 
brane lining the inner ear (1) by preventing the free 
ingress and egress of air; and (2) by confining the 
secretions that ¢xude from the lining of the cavity and 
thus setting up unhealthy conditions. _These conditions 
lead to thickening of the.mucous membrane and conse- © 
quent deafness. The nasal stenosis may be relieved, 
and the Eustachian tibe become more open, but the deaf- 
ness still increases; this points to a remaining un- 
healthy condition of the middle ear. The ozone, in re- 
storing a healthy condition to diseased nasal mucous 
membrane led to a trial of the latter in chronic pro- 
gressive deafness. The ozone was generated by means 
of an electric current acting on a Ruhmkorff’s coil to 
which the ozonizing tube was attached. The ozone so 
generated is pumped into the middle, ear through a 
Eustachian catheter for about three minutes: two to 
four times a week, according to opportunity. 

Ocular Manifestations of Chronic Bright’s Dis- 
ease.—The ocular lesion which may be associated 
with chronic nephritis are, according to G. E. bE 
Scuwetnitz (Proc. Phila. County Med. Soc., Nov., 
1902) : (1). Complete blindness, without ophthalmo- 
scopic lesion. This occurs most often in acute nephritis, 
but also in acute exacerbations of chronic nephritis. 
(2) Albuminuric retinitis and neuroretinitis. (3) Al- 
terations in the caliber and relation of the retinal ves- 
sels, owing to sclerotic changes in their walls, with or 
without hemorrhages and exudates in the retina, seen 
in association with those forms of renal disease in which 
vascular changes are evident elsewhere in the: body; 
also isolated hemorrhages and exudates without marked 
svessel-wall changes. (4) Alterations in the uveal tract, 
particularly in the choroid and iris. The choroidal 


lesions are not evident to the ophthalmoscope, but can 


be seen only on microscopic examination. (5) Some 
varieties of cataract. A causal relation between ne- 
phritis and cataract has, however, never been estab- 
lished. (6) Paresis and paralysis of the ocular mus- 
cles, particularly the superior oblique and the external 
rectus. They are rare and may be terminal symptoms 
of albuminuria. (7) Recurring subconjunctival hem- 
orrhages. This manifestation has not received the at- 
tention it deserves among the ocular signs of nephritis. 
The hemorrhages occur in persons past forty, and 
usually during sleep, the patients being surprised on 
waking to find an extravasation into the conjunctiva. 
An exactly analogous condition may appear in the deli- 
cate skin of the lower lid. 
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MONUMENT TO MAJOR REED. 
At the dast meeting of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, Dec. 18, 1902, resolutions 


of condolence with the family of the late Major . 


Walter Reed, Surgeon U. S. A., and late medical 
officer in Cuba, were passed unanimously. In 
 seconding the moving of the resolutions Prof. W. 
W. Keen, of Philadelphia, who was present to 
take part in the discussion on Gall-Stone Surgery 
said that Major Reed deserved a tribute of the 
loftiest character from the medical profession in 
this country. To him more than to any other 
is due the present very satisfactory condition of 
the sanitation of the city of Havana, which from 
a fostering place for tropical diseases has been 
changed into a healthful city whose death rate 
compares very favorably with that of most of the 
cities of this country, showing even better mor- 
tality records than municipalities of equal age. 
The eradication of yellow fever from Havana 
the interesting story of which was told before 
the New York Academy of Medicine, last month 
by Major Gorgas, U. S. A., whose paper will ap- 
pear in next week’s MepicaL News, is mainly 
due to the initiative and foresight of Major Reed. 
With Major Carroll, also of the United States 
Army Medical Service, Dr. Reed insisted that. 
Prof. Sanarelli’s supposed discovery’ of the germ 


A ai are invited from a pare of. 


of yellow fever must not be accepted as final. 
Their controversy on the subject with Prof. San- 
arelli, in the columns of the MepicaL News, 
three years ago, will be well remembered by our 
readers. The stand then taken is amply con- 
firmed by the recent developments in Cuba. The 
whole matter reflects great credit on. American 
medicine and especially on American thorough- 
ness of research. Instead of accepting prema- 
ture theoretical conclusions the problem was 
worked out to its practical results by conserva- 
tive observation and extended experimental con- 
trol. 

If, as now seems assured, the problem of yel- 
low fever at Havana is solved forever and the city 
is to be henceforth free from the dread scourge 
of the American tropics, then Dr. Reed is one of 
the great benefactors of the race. His work 


will save more human suffering and prolong = 
more human lives than any.discovery of this gen- - 


eration, which has been especially rich in such 
advancements in hygiene. Such a benefactor de- 
serves more than a passing word of panegyric at 
his death. 

Prof. Keen suggested that the profession of 
this country should raise a monument to him. 
Even more suitable would it be if under the stim- 
ulus of suggestion from the American medical 
profession the United States Government in 
whose service the best years of his life were 
passed, his labors as an army medical officer in 
Cuba, serving not a little to cause his career to 
be cut so short, should raise a fitting monument 


.to him in the nation’s capital. The man who has 


forever abolished the danger from yellow fever in 
our Southern ports, who has made commerce in 
the American tropics more assured than ever be- 
fore, who has pointed out the way to eradicate 
yellow fever from South America, and t.as limited 
the ravages of malaria, deserves at least this much 
of reward and recognition. 

We would suggest that medical societies 
throughout the country take action on this mat- 
ter by forwarding resolutions to this effect to the 
President and then by using their local influence 
with Congressmen and Senators secure that per- 
sonal interest that will assure the success of the 
movement. Medical men have been too modest 
in the past in claiming general recognition for the 
humane work of members of the profession. Ma- 
jor Reed’s case is one well worthy to be made a 
beginning of better things. He deserves the high- 
est tribute it is in the power of the United: States 
Government to give him. 
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ALCOHOL AND. PHYSIOLOGIES. 
' “Porson” and “Pror. ATWATER” are the 
watchwords of the temperance enthusiasts of the 
State of New York. It must be proved that al- 
cohol is a poison, and that Prof. Atwater is not 
only unorthodox in his teachings but one-sided 
and inaccurate in his researches. 

The State Science-Teachers. Association 
adopted a report in December, 1901, cofitaining 
general criticism on the School Physiology Law, 
as it now stands, prescribing that one-fifth of the 
physiology matter be devoted to the “deleterious 


effects of alcohol and tobacco on the human sys-’ 


tem.” 

The Committee on Scientific Temperance In- 
struction in Public Schools has drawn up a reply 
to the report of the State Science-Teachers As- 
sociation. We wish we could commend it; for 
most worthy is the object for which they aim. 
We feel, however, that the subject of temperance 
must be treated a little more widely, and with 
a better scientific understanding, not only of al- 
cohol, but of human nature, if the spirit of the 
law is to be carried out. 

We wish, for the sake of our own virtuous en- 
thusiasm in real scientific temperance instruction, 


that we did not happen to know how much of 
what Prof. James calls “the spirit of politics and 
the lust of dogmatic rule,” has “entered and con- 


taminated the originally innocent thing.” We 
also wish that along with the evils of alcohol, 
might be taught some other physiological evils, 
which are quite as dangerous, if not more so than 
the evil of drink. We approve most heartily of 
the educative principle in forearming the children 
of our nation against the social evils that wreck 
the lives of so many; but we think it a silly thing 
to give them pasteboard armor. We feel that this 
education must be a little more judicially doled 
out, if the conviction in the children is to remain 
when they reach years of discretion. 

The present persistent desire of the Commit- 
tee of Scientific Temperance Instruction to firmly 
establish the word “poison” in connection with 
alcohol and to establish the “heresy” of Prof. At- 
water in his use of the word “food,” is brought 
out in the “answer.” It is a pitiful side-light on 
the so-called scientific ability of the committee. 
We might quote “One man’s meat is another 
man’s poison,” were not the fact so obvious that 
whether or not alcohol is sometimes beneficial 
has nothing to do with the case. The point is 
this: the education must be honest and sound if 
a child is to base his self-control on it. The 


child that is taught half-truths, no matter how 
prettily he may prattle of them in his unregener- 
ate home, will invariably cast away all truth 


.when-he finds that his instruction has been part 


of a one-sided propaganda. 

We know the lingo so well; we were brought 
up on it. Long before the public schools were 
dosed with ‘“‘20 per cent. alcohol,”’ we were taught 
the same familiar formule, and we have seen 
the blue-ribbon boys cast off their teachings as 
lightly as the child discards his Santa Claus. 
Only those that were scientifically taught to ap- 
preciate the real but specific value of alcohol, 
and were morally instructed in the spirit of self- 
control stood the test. 

The fundamental wrong in the methods of the 
Temperance Committee is that they will not ad- 
mit the tsness of the is. They will not see a fact, 
a condition, a logical issue, that they do not wish 
to see. Their arguments are as specious as those 
with which Galileo was condemned. “If we ad- 
mit that the earth moves, then is the church fal-. 
lible. The Church is infallible, therefore the 
earth does not move.” To admit any possible 
good in alcohol is to pronounce their standpoint 
of total abstinence one-sided, therefore any pos- 
sible good must never be mentioned in print or 
words, and all research work that even hints 
at a value in alcohol must be suppressed. 

We grieve to say to the committee who have 
asked us to give a favorable notice to their “an- 
swer” to the State Science-Teachers Association, 
that we cannot indorse their arguments, even 
though they have quoted many excellent sen- 
tences clipped carefully from their context in ar- 
ticles by physicians of world-wide repute. We 
believe that these arguments bear so little re- 
lation to the question of how to teach the prin- 
ciples of abstinence and self-control to the chil- 
dren of the country that they are not worth 
spending any time upon. 

As a matter of fact we earnestly recommend . 
the Central State Committee on Scientific Tem- 
perance to take counsel with the New York State 
Science-Teachers’ Association, and instead of 
quibbling with them over words, to ally forces 
and see if it be not possible to evolve a method 
of teaching for the public schools that will con- 
cern itself not so much with the percentage of 
words on alcohol in the physiologies, and garbled 
descriptions of its qualities, but with the facts of 
heredity, of all questions of excesses, of the 


. actual effect of alcohol on different constitutions, 


and of the vital need of keeping the human frame 


X\ 
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in shape to respond to this most powerful and 
beneficial stimulant in crises of sickness. None 
of these facts need ever be unlearned, but they 
will never be believed in man’s estate until they 
have worked their ruin,—if thé boy is crammed 
with distorted facts and half truths. 

Teach temperance and self-control in our pub- 
lic schools? By all means. But teach them well, 
from a high moral standpoint founded on facts, 
—medical, physiological, and chemital facts., 

Let the concern be for the qualkty of the mat- 
ter rather than for its quantity, and learn, if pos- 
sible, what to teach the children from those 
whose profession it is to draw conclusions from 
’ facts rather than from those whose fad it is to fit 
facts into their conclusions. 


THE FECES AND RESEARCH. 


I? is many years since Kussmaul indicated the 
value of the stomach pump for the direct treat- 
ment of gastric disturbances and years since 
Leube’s test made it possible to determine the 
functional activity of the stomach, yet any very 
general application of these methods lies within 
the memory of the younger generation. 

The beginning of the eighties marked the first 
successful efforts to study the morphology and 
bacteriology of the feces. Subsequently numer- 
ous brilliant works upon the intestinal bacteria 
aroused the eager but vain hopes of the clinician 
that new light would be shed upon the vexed 
questions of intestinal absorption and fermenta- 
tion and that a method would be produced for 
examination of the feces as rich in results as 
the determination of the hydrochloric acid of the 
stomach contents. 

Prof. Adolf Schmidt, under the guidance of 
Strasburger at Berlin,* has recently presented the 
results obtained by applying a test diet to the 
study of the feces and has attempted to provide 
the clinician with a means for determining the al- 
bumin and carbohydrate digestion in the intes- 
tines. Rosenheim declared to the Berlin Medical 
Congress that the service rendered by Schmidt 
and Strasburger is extraordinary, one that de- 
serves the greatest praise, regardless of the fact 
whether tangible results, free from objection, had 
been presented or not. 

The method consisted in audying the feces 
from patients and from normal subjects who had 
been put upon a test diet. Three forms of diet 
were used: (1) albumin and fat alone, (2) al- 

* Die Faeces des Menschen. Berlin, 1901-1902. 
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bumin and fat, with slight admixture of easily 
digested carbohydrates and (3) albumin and fat 
with abundance of the easily digested carbohy- 
drates. The methods for estimating the albumin 
and starch in the feces, depended upon the addi- . 
tion of water and made the results variable. 
The study of the fermentation however gave val- 
uable information as to the starch digestion. 

-Schmidt has indicated the necessity for de- 
termining at the outset the extra corporeal fer- 
mentation in the feces of normal subjects for the 
food has the greatest influence on the “fermenta- 
tion capacity” of the feces. He demonstrated 
that “spontaneous fermentation” arose normally 
from the solid constituents. He distinguishes an 
“early fermentation,” within 48 hours and a “late 
fermentation,” but from clinical investigations 
he considers the former only. 

The starches are the greatest factors in fer- 
mentation, cellulose and albumen play only a — 
minor part. Of the bacteria the Bacillus col 
communts is the most concerned. A diastatic fer- 
ment is also necessary. If in healthy persons af- 
ter-fermentation is absent it may be due to insuf- 
ficient starch, or lack of albumin, as food for 
the bacteria, or both. Furthermore after-fer- 
mentation stands in no constant relationship to 
the absorptive, secretive, or motor activity of 
the intestines and that if in two patients on simi- 
lar diets the one shows after-fermentation and 
the other does not, it can be affirmed in general 
only that in the former case the power of resist- 
ance of the intestines to bacteria is less than in 
the latter. 

The border line between spontaneous and 
pathological fermentation can be determined only 
by commencing with the lightest of diets and 
gradually increasing the more indigestible carbo- 
hydrates until a form of diet is reached which 
produces after-fermentation in the person con- 
cerned. oe o 

Finally in pathological conditions of the intes- 
tines marked deviations from the normal course 
of fermentation may be evident; while simple 
diarrheas have little effect upon the normal pro- 
cesses of fermentation, the degree of anatomi- 
cal changes in the mucous membrane, especially 
at the seat of the lesion, have a very marked influ- 
ence. To determine the presence of pathological 
conditions the test meal is of great importance. 

Strasburger from his own studies, concludes 
that fermentation can give important information 
as to the regulation of the diet, but as to the 
nature of the disease it is less valuable. -A nega- 
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tive result however does not exclude the existence 
of intestinal disease. 

Following the publication of these studies, ex- 
periments have been made by Seymour Basch 
under H. Strauss, by Von Jakoch, Von Streits, 
Moros, Philippsohn and Kersbergen, with results 
which have been partially corroborative and par- 
tially refutory, too detailed for consideration in 
this place. 

Schmidt and Strasburger admit that in pores 
to arrive at a definite conclusion as to the ultimate 
nature of a disease the fermentation test requires 
the confirmation of a bacteriological examination ; 
a clinical history, etc., but they assert that by the 
fermentation test an insufficiency of starch di- 
gestion can be demonstrated with certainty. As 


this is characteristic for a distinct intestinal dis-" 


turbance, an “intestinal fermentative dyspepsia” 
the results are practical, and in such cases the 
regulation of diet with rest is known to pro- 
duce excellent results. 

In spite of the somewhat negative — of 
these long and careful experiments a new way 
has been opened up by which to determine the 
functional activity of the intestines. The service 
rendered by Schmidt and Strasburger in indicat- 
ing the possibilities of the test diet and fermenta- 
tion test must meet with general recognition. 
Extensive research will be required to develop 
these possibilities. 





ECHOES AND NEWS. 


NEW YORK. 


Appointment of Dr. De Forest.—Dr. Henry P. De 
Forest, of Brooklyn, was appointed this week a police 
surgeon by Police Commissioner Partridge, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the retirement of Dr. Benjamin 


Wood, a few days ago. 


Officers Eastern Medical Society —At a meeting 


of the Eastern Medical Society held at the Educational 
Alltance, East Broadway and Jefferson street on Friday 
evening, Dec. 12, 1902. The following officers were 
elected: Louis J. Ladinski, M.D., president; E. K. 
Browd, M.D., first vice-president; A. Hymanson, M.D., 
second vice-president; Albert Miller, M.D., secretary; 
Bernard Gordon, M.D., treasurer; Chairman Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, David Robinson, M.D.; Chair- 
man Committee on Ethics, Simon Marx, M.D.; A. E. 
Isaacs, M.D., trustee; Committee. on Admission, 
Charles Goodman, M.D., Chairman; M. Wolper, M.D., 
M. Rabinobitz, M.D., J. Heller, M.D., M. Frankel, M.D. 

Acromegaly and the Law.—One of the first in- 
stances of the relationship of this affection to insanity 
has been recently recorded in New York. The special 
commission appointed by Justice Lambert to inquire 
into the sanity of Harry Rose, the stage manager, who 
killed his wife on Sept. 27 last, had a session last week 
in the District Attorney’s library in the Criminal Courts 
Building at which Rose was a stolid attendant. Dr. 


_theatre. 


Robert S. Newton testified that Rose was suffering from 

“acromegaly,” and as a result is not in a condition to 
advise counsel as to his defense. 

/Eye Dispensary a Success.—Dr. Lederle of the 
Board of Health is well pleased with the work so far 
done at the hospital and dispensary opened for the 
treatment of eye affections, in the old Gouverneur Hos- 
pital building. The dispensary was opened with the re- 
ception of patients‘on Tuesday, and yesterday 229 pa- 
tients were treated. A full staff of physicians and 
nurses are in attendance, and it is believed that much 
good will result. 

Genuine Cases of Bubonic Plague.—Dr. William 
H. Park, bacteriologist of the Department of Health, 
has completed examination of the three sailors who 
were detained at Swinburne Island last week on the 
suspicion that they were suffering with bubonic plague. 
He reported to Commissioner of Health Lederle Mon- 
day that all three have well-developed cases of the - 
plague. They will be kept isolated. 

Resolutions on the Death of Dr. Pease.—At a 
meeting of the City (Charity) Hospital Alumni Society 
held Dec. 10, 1902, a committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent drew up the following: resolutions, which were 
passed : 

Whereas in the death of Dr. Daniel P. Pease this‘ so- 
ciety has lost an old and valued member who served 
it long and well, be it resolved, that this society ex- 
press its regrets at his untimely death, and further be it 
resolved, that the following obituary, together with 
these resolutions, be recorded in the society’s: minutes 
and sent to the Medical Press. 

Dr. Daniel Pearson Pease was born forty-five years 
ago in Chicopee, Mass. He was graduated from Bel- 
levue Hospital Medical College i in 1882. He was interne 
at Charity Hospital, leaving in 1883. For many years 
he was with the Board of Health at Riverside and 
North Brothers Island hospitals, and later as expert 
diagnostician. He was one of the early members of 
the City (Charity) Hospital Alumni Society and al- 
ways active in its interests. He was a member of the 
County Society, Academy of Medicine and Physicians 
Mutual Aid Society. Of late years he had been espe- 
cially identified with the practice of the Hoffman House, 
Albemarle and Fifth Avenue Hotels. His genial ways 
made for him many friends at home and abroad, for 
he was fond of travel. While in Holland last summer 
he became ill and hastened to Paris. There he went to 
a private hospital where he suffered ¢ight weeks with 
typhoid fever and its complications. An intestinal per- 
foration caused his death December 7, 1902. He was a 
man of sterling qualities, firm in his convictions, true 
to his friends and faithful to his duty. He was a man 
always to be relied upon, tireless, energetic and with all 
the qualifications which go to make up the successful 
and able physician and the broad-minded and kindly 
gentleman. Dr. Pease was a bachelor. While he leaves 
no family, he does leave a host of friends, both in and 
out of the profession, who will ever keep him in pleas- 
ant memory. Joseph B. Bissell, W. L. Stowell, W. L. 
Baner, Committee. 

CHICAGO. 

Dedication of Senn Hall.—The first of the new 
buildings of Rush Medical College was dedicated Dec. 
17th, the exercises being conducted in the large amphi- 
The Faculty and Boards of Trustees of the 
College were present. Sir William H. Hingston, of 
Montreal; Surgeon-in-Chief of Hotel Dieu Hospital and 
professor of clinical surgery in Laval University, de- 
livered the dedicatory address. Among other things, 
he said: “The domains of medicine and of surgery 
can never be separated. It may fail to gratify the physi- 
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cian to see surgery obtain quickly, rs ang a few strokes 
of the knife, what medicine has failed to accomplish, 
but, on the other hand, has not the physician to stay, 
and with advantage, the hand of the surgeon? The 
immunity with which the most formidable operations 
are now performed has given a confidence which ren- 
ders the staying hand of the physician of priceless value. 
Especially is this true, when, as it sometimes happens, 
the ‘inexperienced surgeon hurriedly resorts to a tenta- 
tive operation to establish a diagnosis where one more 
experienced would see no reason for the procedure. 

Prevalence of Diphtheria.—In November 356 cases 
of this disease were reported, an increase of 84 cases, 
as compared with the figures of the corresponding 
month of 1901. The 29 diphtheria deaths reported for 
the week ending Dec. 13 is the highest number recorded 
in any week since that of March 3, 1900. 

The Changes in the Spinal Cord and Medulla in 
Pernicious Anemia.—Dr. Frank Billings delivered an 
address on this subject before a recent meeting of the 
Chicago Medical Society. The address was based on a 
study of pernicious anemia, which Dr. Billings read by 
invitation in Boston before the Massachusetts Medical 
Society as the “Shattuck” Lecture. Our knowledge of 
the cause of pernicious anemia is not satisfactory. We 
recognize certain contributory. factors and infer a con- 
dition of toxemia which has not been proved. The dis- 
ease so infrequently. follows the infections, like syphilis, 
malaria, typhoid, la grippe, etc., that it is impossible 
to ascribe any specific relation to them. The disease 
occurs more frequently in women than in men. It may 
occur at any age, but it is more common in the fourth 
decade than at any other time in life. Intestinal para- 
sites. have been found present in the disease, especially 
the Bothriocephalus latus and the Anchylostoma duo- 
denale. The condition of profound anemia, with de- 
formed red cells, the presence of fetal red cells in the 
circulating blood, the presence of an abnormal amount 
of iron in the liver, together with degenerative changes 
in the muscles and in the marrow of bone, is a reason- 
able hypothesis for the assumption of the presence of a 
circulating poison—a hemolytic toxin—as the funda- 
mental cause of the disease. The source of the poison 
has been the subject of many theories. It is not im- 
probable that from the evidence we have that pernicious 
anemia is due to some hemolytic toxin, but whether of 
bacterial or autogenetic origin, we can not at the present 
definitely say. The symptoms of pernicious, anemia are 
chiefly those due to a profound anemia manifested by 


weakness, lessened endurance, with dizziness, dyspnea, - 


palpitation of the heart, etc. In probably a large per- 
centage of the cases the body weight is preserved. 
There is a tendency to subcutaneous, submucous, 

and other hemorrhages. Gastro-intestinal disturbance 
is very commonly present, and especially diarrhea. The 
appetite is often poor or capricious. The disease is 
associated with nervous phenomena in the great ma- 
jority of cases; usually, however, subjective in charac- 
ter. The spinal cord lesions, which are now recognized 
as occurring in a small percentage of the cases, may ap- 
pear as one of the earliest manifestations of the disease, 
or they may occur late, and may be manifested slightly 
or not at all up to the time of death. Dr. Billings gave 
an analysis of 41 cases of pernicious anemia that he has 
seen during the last few years. The consensus of opin- 
ion is that the nervous lesions are due to a toxic agent, 
which is also responsible for the anemia when it is 
present. The fact that the lesion does not involve, as 
a rule, a whole neuron or system; that the trophic cell 
is usually not disturbed in either the cortex, the spinal 
gray or the posterior ganglion, and that the ultimate 
Primary change is one of degeneration of the nerve 


moved from the trophic center, where the nerve fiber 


is the least protected by its nutritive cell, is evidence 
of a toxic cause. | 

The conclusions which one may draw from a study 
of the subject are: . 

(1) That there is a well-established relation of dif- 
fuse cord degeneration with pernicious anemia; (2) it 
seems probable that the hemolysis and the cord changes 
are due to the same texin; (3) while the source of the 
toxin is unknown, the fact that gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbance is so common in the disease would lead one 
to suppose that it is of intestinal origin; (4) the diffuse 
degenerations of the spinal cord which occur in con- 
ditions without pernicious anemia do not appear to 
differ essentially from those of pernicious anemia; (s) 
it is possible that a common blood-circulating poison 
exists which may expend its force on the blood in one 
individual, on the nervous apparatus in another and 
coincidently on the blood and spinal cord in others. 


GENERAL. 


Lowest and Highest Mortality.—Guatemala, with 
a mortality of 41 in 1,000, is said to be the least health- ~ 
ful country in the world; while New Zealand has the 
lowest death-rate, 11 in 1,000. 

The Blind in France—In a report to the Ophthal- 
mological Society, Dr. Trousseau states that the number 
of blind in France reaches 31,966; a proportion of 8 in 
10,000. This proportion is considerably in excess of 
that in Denmark, Switzerland, Austria, and above all, 
Holland; where it is exactly 4.46 in 10,000. 

The Homes. of Longevity.—It has been frequently 
observed that the inhabitants of islands and small penin- 
sulas attain longer life than those of continents. The 
Barbadoes, Greece, Madeira and the Shetlands are 
quoted as illustrations of the truth of this statement. ° 

Fourth Pan-American Medical Congress.—The 
Minister of the Argentine Republic at Washington has . 
notified the Executive Committee of the Fourth Pan- 
American Medical Congress that his government de- 
sires the postponement of the Congress from June, 1903, 
to October, 1905, in order that a more fitting reception 
may be given delegates in Buenos Ayres; and because 
the earlier date would conflict somewhat with the In- ‘ 
ternational Congress at Madrid. 

Deaths by Lightning.—There were 5,527 strokes 
pe pp moray in this country in 1890, and they caused 

Anniversary of New Haven Medical Association. 
—The New Haven Medical Association, of New Haven, 
Conn., will celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of - 
its organization, on Monday and Tuesday, Jan. 5 and 6, 
1903. Dr. William Osler, of Baltimore, and Dr. Francis 
Bacon, of New Haven, will deliver commemorative ad- 
dresses, on Tuesday afternoon, in the lecture-room of 
the New Haven Colony Historical Society. On Monday 
evening a reception will be given in honor of Dr. Osler 
and Dr. Bacon, at the Yale School of the Fine Arts. 


has announced the first allotment of grants for such 


purposes. Of the total sum, $200,000, a liberal amount 
\ 
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has been dwarded to Prof. W. O. Atwater for the 
prosecution of inquiries with the respiration calorimeter 


at Wesleyan. The especial object to be promoted is the | 


study of the relations of oxygen to the animal economy. 

Washington Post-graduate Medical School.—The 
circular of information of the Washington Post-Grad- 
uate Medical School of Washington, D. C., with the 
name of General Geo. M. Sternberg as President, and 
with a faculty that promises a very auspicious opening 
for the first term, beginning Jan. 12, 1903, has been 
received. In addition to the regular courses of any 
medical school, very excellent lines of work are -laid 
out that will prove of immense value in equipping men 
to protect the nation’s health at home and abroad. The 
prospectus includes courses in Military and Naval Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Tropical Diseases, Sanitary Chemis- 
try, Preventive Inoculations, Serum-therapy and Bio- 
chemistry, Animal Parasites, and an exceptionally fine 
course in Bacteriology under Prof. Geo. M. Sternberg. 

Sleeping Sickness.—The School of Tropical Medi- 
cine has issued a report on the sleeping sickness, which 
is now devastating Uganda. 
disease has already killed from 20,000 to 30,000 people, 
and is spreading to new areas with increasing virulence. 

Changes in the Medical Corps of the Navy, Week 
Ending December 20.—P.A. Surgeon T. D. Myers, 
retired, detached from special duty at Naval Hospital, 
Philadelphia, and ordered to the Navy Yard, League 
Island, Pa.; P.A. Surgeon E. Thompson, detached from 
the Montgomery, and ordered to duty with the Marines 
at Culebra, W. I.; P.A. Surgeon H. H. Haas, detached 
from duty at Culebra, and ordered to the Montgomery; 
Asst. Surgeon S. S. Rodman, unexpired leave revoked, 
and ordered to the Pensacola; Surgeon N. J. Black- 
wood, detached from the Alliance, and ordered to the 
Chicago, via steamer sailing Dec. 27; P.A. Surgeon C. 
DeW. Brownell, detached from the Panther and or- 
dered to the Alliance. 

Obituary.—Dr. Alexander Denby of 147 Sumner 
avenue, Brooklyn, died last week at St. John’s Hospital 
after an operation for appendicitis superinduced by 
typhoid fever. He was 24 years old. 

Baron Richard von Krafft-Ebing, a German physician 
of note, who died last Monday night, was born at Mann- 
heim in 1840. After studying at the principal universi- 
ties, including Vienna, and holding important posts at 
Strasburg and elsewhere, he was appointed director of 
the provincial lunatic asylum of Styria, at Gratz, in 
1873, and was subsequently professor of nervous mala- 
dies at the University of Vienna. He is known more 
widely throughout the world as the author of the Psy- 
chopathia Sexualis, one of the first able and serious 
attempts to correlate knowledge on the subject of the 
sexual life of mankind. 

The Plague in Mexico.—The disease which has 
made its appearance almost simultaneously at Lapaz, 
Guaymas, Mulje and Mazatlan, all situated on the Pa- 
cific coast of Mexico, is pronounced by competent medi- 
cal authority to be bubonic plague. The special medical 
commission appointed by the government has left here 
to make a careful investigation. At Mazatlan the death 
rate from the disease is from six to ten persons daily. 
Every ‘possible precaution has been ordered taken to 
prevent a spread of the disease. 

American Medical Association—The Committee 
on Scientific Research of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is prepared to receive applications from gentle- 
men engaged in scientific research bearing upon practi- 
cal medicine or surgery. Five grants of $100 each will 
be given in support of such investigation. The results 
of the work in each case must be presented, either in 
abstract or complete, before one of the sections of the 


It is computed that the. 


American Medical Association, preferably the Section 
on Pathology, at the next annual meeting to be held in 
New Orleans, May, 1903. All applications should be 
accompanied by a full statement of the applicant’s pre- 
vious work and training and his present facilities, as 
well as by a sufficient indication of the proposed or 
partly completed work to enable the Committee to de- 
cide upon the advisability of making a grant. Alfred 
Stengel, 1811 Spruce street, Philadelphia; William Os- 
ler, Baltimore; Ludwig Hektoen, Chicago, Committee. 
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LORD LISTER’S JUBILEE. 

Germany is the classic land of the jubilee. _ There 
the most insignificant Herr Professor has the anni- 
versaries of his birth, graduation, appointment to his. 
chair and every other occasion of his life celebrated 
with such pomp and circumstance as his friends can 
muster as often as an opportunity or an excuse can 
be found. Here we have left the fiftieth anniversary 
of Lord Lister’s admission to the Fellowship of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England—December 9, 
1852—pass without any demonstration beyond such as. 
may be supposed to be conveyed by a special number 
of the British Medical Journal. A younger generation 
of surgeons indeed has grown which knows not Joseph 
Lister, although it is to him that they owe such success 
in operating as they command. 

“Listerism” is, however, accounted vieux jeu by the 
superior persons who call themselves “aseptic: sur- 
geons, and foreigners who came among us to learn 
surgical cleanliness at the fountain head have expressed 
amazement at the things they have seen done “in the 
land of Lister.” 

Lauson Tait, who for some reason hated Lister and 
all his works, as rancorously as he hated Spencer Wells, 
used to boast that he washed out the perineum after a 
laparotomy with water from the kitchen tap containing 
37 species of beasts. What was the cause of his spite 
against Lister? He was a student at Edinburgh when 
Lister was a teacher there, but I never heard that the 
two men had crossed each other’s paths. Lister, how- 
ever, was the son-in-law of James Syme, and between 
the eminent Syme and the equally eminent obstetrician, 
Sir James Young Simpson, there. was no love lost. 
There was a striking physical resemblance between 
Simpson and Lauson Tait, of which the younger mar 
used to boast. This accidental likeness may have per 
haps, unconsciously to himself, enlisted Tait’s sym- 
pathies on behalf of his prototype, and antagonism to 
the father-in-law may easily have been reflected to the 
son-in-law. Many far more obscure causes of dislike 
than this are known to psychology. Perhaps after all 
Tait’s opposition to Lister may have no deeper root 
than the delight of the mudlark in besmattering a 
“toff.” Lister treated his attacks with contemptuous. 
indifference. Unlike Syme, who was ever a fighter, he 
has pursued the even tenor of his way without allow- 
ing himself to be dragged into personal controversy. 
This serenity of temper he owes partly to natural dis- 
position, partly to training, for he is a member of the 
Society of Friends. His character is marked by the 
“sweet reasonableness” so dear to Matthew Arnold; 
and, though he knows his value, he has not allowed 
the honors which have been showered upon him to 
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turn his head. I have not the mental constitution of a 
hero worshipper and I have seen Gladstone, Beacons- 
field, Huxley, Manning, Browning, Balfour and other 
great men without any other emotion than curiosity; 
I confess, however, that Lord Lister has always given 
me an impression of simple dignity combined with a 
massive strength, both of intellect and character, such 
as I have never received from any other man. You 
feel that the man is a strong tower, built throughout 
of truth and honesty and standing four-square to all 
the winds of falsehood, jealousy and malice. 

Lister’s career has fortunately been free from the 
obstacles which beset the paths of most scientific work- 
ers. He has never had to learn by experience the truth 
of Johnson’s bitter line 

“Slow rises truth by poverty deprest.” 


He never had to leave an experiment, like John 
Hunter, to earn a d——d guinea because he would be 
sure to want it the next day. His father, Joseph Jack- 
son Lister, not only made improvements of the greatest 
importance in the structure of the achromatic micro- 
scope, but described for the first time the running to- 
gether of the red corpuscles of’the blood into rouleaux, 
and made a number of observations on the structure 
of muscles, nerves and arteries. Young Lister was 


further fortunate in being soon after graduation taken 


under the wing of Syme, then beyond all question the 
foremost surgeon in the United Kingdom. This gave 
him opportunities of clinical study for which in the 
ordinary course of events he would have had to wait 
several years. Syme believed in him, and encouraged 
him when in almost every other quarter he was met 
with doubt, disbelief or open ridicule. It is a striking 
testimony to the personality of the man that from the 
first he had a commanding influence over the minds of 
his pupils. It must, indeed, have been an enviable ex- 
perience for young men to work under a chief who 
daily did successfully things either “not in the books” 
or utterly condemned in them; who showed them every 
detail of his work and allowed them to follow every 
movement of his mind. These men, many of whom 
came from distant countries, had the privilege of seeing 
the greatest advance in the healing art ever accom- 
plished through evéry phase of its evolution from its 
tentative beginnings to its glorious consummation. 

Yet it was but slowly that the new doctrine gained 
acceptance in the country of its birth. Even at Edin- 
burgh side by side with Lister, there were colleagues 
who continued to the end to dress their wounds by 
the old primitive methods. In London it was not. till 
more than 100 years after its promulgation that the new 
method found any favor in the eyes of London sur- 
geons. Marcus Beck, a relative of Lister’s, who was 
surgeon at University College Hospital, was an active 
preacher of the Listerian gospel, and after a time his 
voice, which for some years was as one crying in the 
wilderness, was reinforced by.that of Rickman J. God- 
lee, a nephew of Lister’s. Christopher Heath, who had 
previously been a scoffer, went ‘to Edinburgh where he 
saw Lister shell out nearly the whole of a necrosed 
femur. The wound; which extended from the trochan- 
ter to the condyle, healed without suppuration, and in 
so short a time that Heath was converted on the spot. 
He returned to London so ardent a Listerite that with 
the excessive zeal of the convert, he insisted on the 
ritual of the method being carried out, even in the most 
trivial detail, exactly according to the Edinburgh rubric. 

Among the innumerable distinctions that have fallen 
to the lot of Lord Lister there is one which is unique. 
He is the only surgeon whose hand touched the sacred 
flesh of the late Queen Victoria. It was a somewhat 


troublesome abscess and he dealt with it with perfect . 


success. When the question of the operation on the 
King was discussed, it was said that he was in favor 
of a temporizing policy. But the boldest innovator be- 
comes cautious in old age, and Lister was always, even 
when he was breaking the table of the laws of the 
older surgery, eminently “safe. 

It. suoy be eidaticaad os:&:proul af et: secede 
in which medical science is held in this enlightened 
country that not a single newspaper, as far as I know, 
has taken any notice of Lister’s jubilee. 

Lord Lister, who is now in his seventy-sixth year, 
is still a hale and hearty man. During the past few 
months, however, he has suffered much from rheuma- 
toid arthritis, and has lost a number of teeth. The 
lower part of his face has thus fallen away, giving 
him an aspect of senility, which he had not before. 
But his robust frame gives promise of many years of 
life, and he takes the keenest interest in the develop- 
ment of science in every direction. 


ANTIVIVISECTION. 
To the Editor of the Mzptcat News: 


Open letter to the Hon. Jacos H. Gatiincrr, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I observe in the newspapers of December: 
15, a letter from you dated December 13, and addressed 
to me. Although I have never received from you a 
copy of this letter, I feel that it is proper for me to 
make a brief reply. é 

Your suggestion of self-advertisement hardly needs 
notice. I think after 40 years of an active professional 
life as a teacher, author and practitioner of surgery, I 
shall readily be acquitted of having had such a motive. 

I had but one object in my letter. It has been denied 


‘again and again by antivivisectionists that any good re- 


sult follows from experiments upon animals. The case 
of Midshipman Aiken is only one of hundreds of simi- 
lar cases operated on by many surgeons the world over, 
but as it was.a striking illustration of such benefit to 
man, and as it had already attracted attention all over 
the country, I deemed it proper to use it as a convincing 
proof of the usefulness .and humanity of vivisection. 
That my letter has had the effect I hoped, is shown 
by a pertinent editorial comment upon it, that one such 
brave young life “saved through the results of vivi- 
section will count against tons of Zodphilist literature.” 
With the exception of, perhaps, half a dozen experi- 
ments which I did in 1866, I have never myself per- 
formed any experiments upon animals, but scarcely a 
day of my life passes without my using the results of 
such experiments to the immense benefit of my patients 
as shown in this case. 

Although you took a medical degree many yeafs ago, 
I think I am correct in believing that for a long time 
you have not practised your profession. Your arduous 
and useful life in the Senate has necessarily prevented 
you from keeping up with the progress of surgery. It 
is difficult for me, devoting all my time to it, to keep 
abreast of this progress and it must be impossible for 
you to do so. I do not wonder, therefore, that you 
do not know accurately either the facts or the sources 
of the wonderful progress which surgery has made, 
especially in the last 25 years. You certainly would not — 
have asked the question whether a clot of blood measur- 
ing nine tablespoonfuls would be absorbed from the 
brain if you were cognizant of modern pathology and 
modern surgery. Nor would you assert that the brains 
of animals and the brain of man differ so much that 
the localization of the functions of the human brain 
has not been determined by experimentation upon ani- 
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mals. If you will look at the epoch-making article of 
Horsley in the American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences for April, 1887, p. 342, you will see the facts 
set forth in reference to cerebral localization as deter- 
mined upon animals. I do not hesitate to assert that 
with minor differences, these facts derived from experi- 
ments upon animals are applied surgically to the brain 
of man with the greatest exactness. In common with 
many other surgeons, I have done so scores and scores 
of times, and so far as I remember without being misled 
on a single occasion. Indeed, for twelve years past, a 
drawing of the brain of a monkey has been used in‘ the 
American Text-Book of Surgery to show the location 
of the centres in the human brain. 

You have quoted Prof. Ferrier to show the discrep- 
ancies in inferences from experiments upon the brain 
of various animals. If you will look at the preface 
to the first edition of his Functions of the Brain, p. xiv, 
you will read “Notwithstanding these difficulties and 
discrepancies, many of which will be found, on careful 
examination, to be more apparent than real, experiments 
on animals, under conditions selected and varied at the 
will of the experimenter, are alone capable of furnish- 
ing precise data for sound inductions as to the functions 
of the brain and its various parts; the experiments. per- 
formed for us by nature, in the form of diseased con- 
ditions, being rarely limited, or free from such com- 
plications as render analysis and the discovery of cause 
and effect extremely difficult, and in many cases prac- 
tically impossible.” 

Were it not for such work as that done by Horsley 
and Ferrier, and others who preceded them, as well as 
for many subsequent researches, we should now be in 
almost absolute ignorance of the location of most of the 
centres of the brain. Occasional postmortem examina- 
tions have thrown some light upon the subject, but to 
work out a scheme, such as is presented in Horsley’s 
paper could not have been done by postmortem records. 
Moreover, the complete answer to your criticism is that 
as a matter of. fact, it never was done until experiment 
upon animals made it possible. Were it not for ex- 
periment upon animals, medicine would be to-day in 
the wretched darkness of thirty years ago, and we 
surgeons would be practicing the unintentional cruelty 
to man of the surgery of the Civil War. 

My many antivivisectionist friends, however, though 
they do not even pretend to have studied surgery, 
ee to know offhand a great deal more about it than 

0. 

As to the cases of cruelty you recite, every humane 
person would condemn them utterly. But allow me 
to call your attention to the fact that you give no data 
by which I can refer to the original statements. At the 
hearing you refer to (page 31), you quoted and had 
printed in the Senate Document mere newspaper gossip 
from unknown correspondents, accusing the medical 
profession (to which you still claim to belong) of hor- 
rible cruelties in the Vienna hospitals. Your present 
citations are equally impossible of verification. More- 
over, assuming them to be true, anyone reading your 
letter would suppose that these cruelties occurred daily 
in most laboratories, a supposition which is absolutely 
untrue. The great majority of experiments upon ani- 
mals are almost entirely painless. If the cruelties you 
cite occurred in the United States, existing laws are 
fully capable of dealing with them. Instead of these 
laws your proposed bills would create a system which 
in its administration by laymen who know nothing of 
medicine or surgery, would not only aim to prevent 
cruelties which do not exist here, but also arrest re- 
searches which would be of far-reaching importance to 
mankind and animals. This is what I had in mind when 


I said in reply to your question that such legislation 
would be unwise. 

You take issue with me as to the character of the 
legislation which you have proposed. I have read all 
of these bills. carefully and I think I am correct in my 
statement at the beginning of my letter that they were 
“nominally for regulating experiments upon animals in 
the District of Columbia,” but that they “would, in 
fact, prohibit many, if not all, of them” if they had be- 
come laws. If this be so, I cannot but regard them as 
cruel and inhumane legislation, very much as if a law 
were passed forbidding any person to aid in rescuing a 
drowning man. ; 

It was clearly shown at the hearing before the Senate 
Committee of the District of Columbia (February 21, 
1900), that the bill then under consideration, if enacted 
into law, was capable of being so administered by the 
laymen charged with its administration as to prohibit 
all experiments upon animals, that in express terms it 
absolutely prohibited many important and useful lines 
of experimentation, including some of those relating to 
the localization of brain centres, and that it surrounded 
the practice of animal experimentation with many ab- 
surd and vexatious restrictions. 

The avowed object of the great majority of antivivi- 
sectionists is to obtain restriction or regulation of vivi- 


‘section as a stepping stone to its entire abolition. The 


reason for the persistent attempts to have Congress 
pass such laws for the District of Columbia is that 
they may use this action as a lever upon the various 
State legislatures. 

Allow me in closing this correspondence, so far as I 
am concerned, to state that I have no doubt that your 
motives are humane and sincere, but I believe that they 
are misdirected to such an extent that the result of 
your efforts, if successful, would be not only to man- 
kind, but to animals as well, both cruel and inhumane. 

I have the honor to be, 
Yours very respectfully, 

W. W. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 20, 1902. 


SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS. : 


THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 
Stated Meeting, held November 19, 1902. 


Section on Genito-Urinary SURGERY. 
John Van der Poel, M.D., in the Chair. 


Forceps for Removing Instruments from the 
Sterilizer— Dr. John Van der. Poel showed a for- 
ceps intended for removing instruments from the steri- 
lizer (see illustration). The idea first suggested itself 
as to its use for sounds and urethral instruments, to 
prevent the slipping and scratching which is apt to 
occur when the ordinary dressing forceps are used for 
this purpose, but experience with it had demonstrated 
its adaptability also for small instruments, even needles 
being readily grasped and picked up'from a plane sur- 
face with it. It needs no explanation, except perhaps 
that the angle at which the handles meet the. blades, 
was so constructed in order to keep the hands well away 
from the sterilizer, when an instrument is quickly 
needed, and the cover of the sterilizer had just been 
removed, thus preventing any scalding of the hands by 
steam. The length of the blades is 534 centimeters, the 
depth from above downwards is one cm., and the great- 
est distance between the blades in the centre is one- 
half cm. The handles or shanks are sufficiently power- 
ful and long to remove or lift any instrument that is 
in ordinary use. 
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Specimen of Ureteral Stricture —Dr. Eugene Ful- 
ler presented this specimen which had been removed 
postmortem from a patient in the City Hospital who 
had been transferred from the surgical ward to his 
department. Before coming to his ward the patient 
had been operated upon for a hernia under spinal anes- 
thesia. This was interesting because it showed how a 
patient can survive with extensively damaged kidneys. 
The patient was in a low uremic condition when first 
seen. A diagnosis of pyelitis of an intense grade was 
made. The patient had a hypertrophied bladder and 
enlargement of the prostate, but was in no physical con- 
dition to stand an operation. Three weeks later the 
patient died. There was then found an extreme dila- 
tation of both ureters; one was pyonephrotic and its 


pelvic wall was so thin as to resemble gold-beater’s 











skin. The wall of the corresponding ureter was much 
attenuated and there was one tight stricture at the 
uretero-vesical entrance. The whole ureter was dilated, 
being ballooned out as it were, down as far as the 
uretero-vesical entrance where it was almost impos- 
sible to find thé outlet through the stricture. Upon 
opening the bladder there could be found no depression 
at all to mark the ureteral outlet. By gentle prodding 
with a fine probe the entrance, which was only large 
enough for the urine to trickle through, was finally 
found. The stricture must have come on very gradually 
to get such an amount of distention; if it had come on 
quickly there would have been an atrophy of the kidney. 
On the other side there was a of the ureter 





an operation for hernia. The operation was reported to 
ae en Se eee Coe ree eee 


Fe ig hh one At first this was be- 
cause there was no evidence of gonococci in the dis- 
charge. One day when there was a scanty di 
upon massaging the urethra the hand felt a 
which was thought at first to be a peri-u 
scess. But it occurred to us that it might 
and upon passing a probe we obtained contact. The 
calculus was tightly wedged and the method of re- 
moving it came up for consideration. 

spoon, having ‘a long shank, was passed, and this was 
employed in removing the stone by leverage, 


i 


stone there was a prompt cessation of the discharge 
within 24 hours. 

The second urethral calculus shown was removed 
from an adult thirty-eight years old. When he pre- 
sented himself at the clinic he stated that he felt a 
small lump. It was thought to be an infiltration sbout 
the urethra, or a calculus; the mass was quite hard and 


very appreciable with the sound. The sharp spoon. 


was tried, as in the previous case, to pry it out. At- 
tention is called to the use of the sharp spoon -for 
purposes of dislodging stones in the urethra, which 
are quite tightly lodged. 

Dr. Ramon Guiteras, referring to the incision in 
the pendulous portion of the urethra, asked regarding 
the propriety of closing the incision at once; if that 
was. done, what was the method used? 


Dr. John F. Erdmann said he had shown two such 


calculi within the past year or two. One was ob- 
tained from a child, .five years old, by making an in- 
cision into the penile urethra and closing the wound 
immediately by deep sutures, with another row of 
sutures external to these. 

In the second .case a stone was removed almost as 
large as a small olive from the penile urethra of an 
adult. In this instance also the urethra was incised and 
sewed with .the double row of sutures. In neither case 
did any trouble follow. 

. W. K. Otis said that he had found, after re- 
moving a large number of such stones, that the endo- 
scope is of little value.' He believed that these stones 
could be more easily removed by forceps through the 
urethra. These stones form in the bladder and, as 
they pass out, stick at a contracted point in the urethra; 
frequently they could be pushed back into the name 
and then crushed ‘with a small lithotrite. 

Dr. Eugene Fuller congratulated Dr. Erdmann upon 
- results in cutting through the pendulous portion 

the urethra. He would not like to recommend it 
thecenst: fee endl: sunk onc etienies Seid: Sedellie tie tee eile 
urethra resulting from such a procedure. He would 
prefer cutting through the perineum, pushing the stone 
down, and so avoid cutting through the pendulous por- 
tion, which makes such a disagreeable wound. He 
had under his observation a man with an impacted 
stone of large size; he had a fistula in the pendulous 
portion. It was probably a gonorrheal affair from a peri- 


urethral abscess and some one had unfortunately cut — 


through the pendulous portion, leaving this fistula. In 
this tract a stone had formed and increased in size 
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sues, the operation being completed by plastic work. A 
good result followed. In this case, if the stone had been 
removed by slitting up the fistulous tract a very ex- 
tensive penile fistula- would in all probability have re- 
sulted through which, on urination all the flow would 
have passed leaving the patient in a very unsatisfac- 
tory condition. ; 

Dr. Charles H. Chetwood said that, in his experience, 
when an opening made in the pendulous urethra was 
primarily surgical, it healed rapidly; but when it was 
due to ulceration, or there was a preexistent fistula, 
it was likely to be very protracted and to close with 
great difficulty. 

Dr. A. A. Berg said that, in his experience, in closing 
wounds in the pendulous portion of the urethra, there 
was little difficulty in doing so if one used the catheter 
@ demeure; it would then apparently heal as kindly as 
in any other portion of the canal. 

Dr. Ramon Guiteras said that he had had a great 
deal of experience with stones situated in the urethra. 
In some cases he sewed at once with good results; in 
others, a fistula remained and a perineal section was 
demanded to drain off the urine and give the pendu- 
lous portion of the urethra a rest. He had also found 
calculi in the urethra which he could not get out with 
spoons or forceps of different makes. Stones that were 
found in the bulbous portion of the urethra he removed 
by an external perineal urethrotomy. In one case he 
had a great deal of difficulty in getting the stone out 
through the perineal incision, the stone was so tightly 
wedged. 

Dr. M. W. Ware said he had found the large stone 
in the bulbous portion of the urethra estimated by 
passing a sound and by palpation. It was tightly lodged 
and so he decided to lift it out with the aid of the 
spoon; the stone slipped and was found more forward. 
He then attempted to throw in some water, hoping 
that the water would get behind the stone and bring 
it forward by hydraulic pressure, such as is sometimes 
used by otologists. He did this once in a child and 
succeeded in getting out a small stone. The operation 
was done under cocaine anesthesia and the wound 
was not sewn up at all. With the finger behind the 
stone, with pressure, he succeeded in getting it through 
the incision. The fistula remained but 10 days. 

Specimens of Urethral Calculi—Dr. H. Golden- 
berg presented two stones which Dr. Berg and he had 
removed that afternoon from a patient at the Mt. Sinai 
Hospital. The patient was sixty-five years of age and 
had been passing bloody urine intermittently for the 
last four years, the bleeding continuing after urination. 
There was a painful and frequent micturition. The 
urine was alkaline and contained pus and blood. . Dr. 
A. A. Berg attempted to introduce a searcher but failed 
to succeed on account of an obstruction about two inches 
behind the meatus. There was a moderately enlarged 
prostate, especially at the apex of the left lobe. It was 
impossible to pass a No. 10 steel sound but a soft rubber 
bougie passed the stricture but gave the .sensation of 
grating due to a calculus. After an internal urethroto- 
my with Maisonneuve the stone was caught with for- 
ceps and, in the attempt to remove it, was crushed and 
taken out in pieces. Then another and larger stone was 
felt deep in the perineum which, by careful and gentle 
massage from behind was safely delivered in toto 
through the urethra. 

Dr. Van der Poel recently had a case of pyonephrosis 
in which he had attempted to catheterize the right ure- 
ter. Upon each attempt an obstruction was found in 
the ureter about one cm. beyond the opening into the 
bladder, and beyond which it was impossible to pass 
the catheter without first passing a ureteral bougie, 
then withdrawing it, and rapidly introducing the ca- 


theter afterward. Several times an obstruction was 
also found at about. four cm. upward, and as the pa- 
tient had, what was thought to be a congenital stricture 
of the pendulous portion of the urethra, requiring the 
passage of a full-sized steel sound before the cysto- 
scope’ could be introduced, it was surmised that the 
same condition existed in the ureter. Upon palpation 
of the kidney however, it was found that that organ 
was, loose, and sagged downward, though not to any 
marked degree, and when it was held in position by 
an assistant there was no difficulty whatever in passing 
a catheter, which went on to the pelvis of the kidney 
without further trouble. He thought that this was a 
point to be borne in mind, and although the difficulty 
in this case could have been avoided by palpating the 
kidney ‘in the first instance, it was liable to occur at 
any time. As regards the diagnosis of the point of 
stricture in cases of hydronephrosis; in three cases re- 
cently seen, in which nephrotomy had been performed, 
it was found impossible to find the mouth of the ureter 
of the affected side at all (the other’ side being ap- 


_parently normal), evidently non-usage of the diseased 
“ ureter having probably caused an atrophy of the tissues 


in its lower part, or a closing of its mouth. In one case 
there was considerable congestion of the mucous mem- 
brane in patches about the region of the normal open- 
ing of the ureter, which might have obscured the open- 
ing, and probably did to some extent, though the case 
had previously been attempted by a prominent genito- 
urinary surgeon of this city, with a similar result. 

A Case of One Retained Testicle and One Mis- 
placed Testicle—Dr. Ramon Guiteras presented this 
patient, who had a congenital condition of retained 
testicle upon the right side and misplaced testicle upon 
the left. With the misplaced testicle there was much 
thickening due, so he thought, to repeated attacks of 
epididymitis. Transmitted light failed to show any 
fluid in the tumor but he thought probably that there 
was also a spermatocele or hydrocele of the cord. He 
thought there might be, in addition, hernia, possibly in- 
carcerated but more probably reducible. It was not easy 
to say positively as there was no impulse on coughing in 
the mass when it was held up, although there was an 
impulse beneath it at the base, especially marked when 
the patient was standing. The patient had had repeated 
attacks of epididymitis upon the left side, and with 
each attack the tumor would become larger and became 
more tense. The patient’s sexual life was all right. 

Dr. Eugene Fuller diagnosed the case a bubonocele, 
which, together with intestine contained also the un- 
descended testicle. 

Dr. A. V. Moschcowitz partly agreed with Dr. Fuller. 
He, however, thought it was a case of inguinal super- 
ficial hernia described by Kiister. Only last Monday he 
had shown a case of this abnormality before the Surgi- 
cal Section. In these cases the testicle and hernia does 
not come down into the scrotum, but is reflected up- 
ward and lies between the aponeurosis of the external 
oblique muscle on one hand and the skin and super- 
ficial fascia on the other. Such conditions were hard 
to reduce on account of the tortuosity of the sac. In 
the ordinary oblique inguinal hernia taxis should be 
employed and pressure made outward and backward; 
but in this instance it should be applied downward and 
inward, then upward and outward and then backward. 

Dr. A. A. Berg said that there were no evidences in 
the patient’s career that pointed to such a congenital 
process. . He believed that it was a congenital hernia 
with an ectopic testicle. Certain hard masses were felt 
over the cord and the congenital hernia he believed to 
be behind it. . 

Dr. Guiteras stated that he had only, seen the patient 
for the first time last night. at the clinic. This lump 
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had been present as long as the patient can remember. 
Occasionally it becomes inflamed, red and tense, lasts 
a few days and then passes away; this, he thought, was 
his attacks of epididymitis. He believed that the pa- 
tient had a retained testicle on one side and a misplaced 
testicle on the other, with probably a hernia beneath it. 

The Facts in a Case of .Hematuria.—Dr. 
Charles H. Chetwood read this paper. (This will be 
published in the Meptcat News at an early date.) 

Dr. M. W. Ware said that the specimen under the 
microscope helped to show what Isreal and Senator 
had pointed out, that the so-called “essential hematuria” 
depended on chronic interstitial changes in the kidney. 
Last year he had had submitted to him a specimen re- 
moved from a patient who gave the same history as Dr. 
Chetwood’s, and though the cystoscope showed blood 
flowing from the ureter and nothing at all was found in 
the kidney at operation, yet excised portions of it 
showed similar changes as shown to-night. 

Dr. Van der Poel thought that the so-called condition 
of esséntial hematuria was becoming less and less fre- 
quent, on account of the frequency of cystoscopic ex- 
aminations, of ureteral catheterizations, and of opera- 
tions upon the kidney, all having their place in localizing 
the source of hemorrhage, and the cause of it. After 
an exhaustive examination of cases published as such 
up to 1899, Malherbe and Legue would admit of but five 
as being essential hematuria, all others being due to 
tuberculosis, lithiasis, growths, or sclerosis. 

Dr. Chetwood said in conclusion that there might be 
some doubt in the minds of those present as to whether 
the ureter was open after the operation. In proof of 
it he stated that pus had been found in the urine for 
the first time on the second or third day following the 


operation ; and, in the second place, that, when the drain . 


in: the kidney was taken away, the first urine passed 
within an hour later contained a free quantity of fresh 
blood; while four hours later, the next specimen passed 
became perfectly clear. 

This case might come under the head of those which 
were classed as essential or angio-neurotic hematuria ; 
but he thought that most cases which had been classi- 
fied thus would present some microscopig lesion of the 
kidney to account for the blood. 

Repair of Defects in the Male Urethra.—Dr. A. A. 
Berg presented a patient apropos of the discussion at 
the last meeting, when there seemed to be some question 
as to the advisability of closing the wound at the time 
of operation. The patient presented was in the hos- 
pital with a perineal fistula, the result of an abscess 
from the external urethrotomy operation. He decided 
to make a closure of the fistula and, instead of, closing 
it entirely, he drained one angle through fear of urinary 
extravasation. His experience was exactly the same as 
Guyon’s; by the side of the drain a leakage occurred. 
In cases in which the wound was completely closed 
there was no leakage. In this patient a small strip of 
gauze had been inserted; the opening closed in from 
eight to 10 days. According to Guyon’s and his own 
experiences the wound should be closed completely. 
Guyon had done nine cases in which he completely 
closed the wound with no leakage. 

Prostatic Calculi: With Report of a Case.—Dr. 
John F. Erdmann read this paper. (This will appear 
in a subsequent issue of the Meprcat News.) 

Dr. Ramon Guiteras recalled a patient who was in 
the City Hospital suffering from frequency in urination, 
which had been going on for some weeks. Upon at- 
tempting to examine the bladder through the urethra 
nothing could be passed beyond the prostatic portion; 
some impediment there even prevented the passing of 
a filiform. He decided to do a perineal urethrotomy, 
first cutting down upon and opening the membranous 


urethra; he then succeeded in passing a fine delicate 
silver probe past the obstruction. A knife was then 
passed along the groove into the bladder when the finger 
could be inserted, which felt the apex of a mound 
where the floor of the urethra had been opened; through 
the opening he felt several small calculi. After expres- 
sing them, curetting out some of them with a small 
curette, the finger could feel the cavity left. The 
wound was drained as after an external urethrotomy 
and the man made a perfect recovery. The case was in- | 
teresting in that it showed how many things might 
make an impassable stricture. It also showed that when 
the impediment was in the prostatic urethra the impedi- 
ment was rarely the stricture, there being either a de- 
formity of some kind, or else a condition left through 
an ulceration which leaves some deformity or else some 
cicatricial tissue, which prevents the passage of, as in 
this instance, a small probe. ‘ 

~Dr. Eugene Fuller said that two years ago’ he re- 
ported two similar cases. In one case the patient de- 
veloped tuberculosis afterward. It seemed to him that 
there was a condition of localized tuberculosis, with ne- 
crosis, which left a cavity in which the stones had 
formed. They certainly formed in cavities which 
seemed to be lined by granulations. Just what the 
action was he.did not know, unless it was tuberculous. 


‘At the City Hospital, some time, ago, in making a 


cross section of a prostate a spot as big as a cherry 
of softening was found, the spot representing an area 
of tuberculous necrosis, just like the soft spaces that 
are spoken of in the brain. If the patient with this 
necrotic spot had survived the necrotic material would 
have slowly been absorbed, leaving a cavity just like 
the one in which prostatic calculi are at times found 
to exist. Such, it seemed to the speaker, was the eti- 
ology of these prostatic cavities. 

Dr. Klotz was interested in learning the chemical 
nature of these calculi. He presented one-half of a 
calculus which had been evacuated from the prostate 
of a patient who for years had suffered from frequent 
emissions, three or four every week, followed by sharp 
pains. It was always extremely painful, at times im- 


’ possible to pass a sound. One day after an examination 


of the rectum, when the calculus could be distinctly 
felt in the prostate, the patient while urinating dropped 
the calculus into the basin. The spindle-shaped calculus 
measured more than one-half inch in length and had 
a rough surface. Unfortunately the patient could not be 
observed long enough to watch the effect of the removal 
of the calculus upon the frequency of the emissions. 

A New Use for Thyroid Extract: a Cure, or at 
Least a Complete Control of Hemophilia Through 
Its Administration—Dr. Eugene Fuller read this pa- 
per. (This will be published in Mxzpicat News.) 

Dr. Goldenberg asked Dr. Fuller if the patient’ re- 
ferred to was a boy who lived in Newark. He had 
had the same experience with various drugs with a 
hemophilic patient who had hematuria and he believed 
he was the same person. 

Dr. Fuller answered that he was. 

Dr. Goldenberg said if this was the case, he would 
warn against drawing conclusions as to the therapeutic 
value of the thyroid extract from this single case. The 
boy had been under his observation for a short time, 
about two years ago, and during this time the pa- 
tient had been in a similar—as the father stated mori- © 
bund—condition, from which he rallied with or with- 
out treatment. At one time the father of the pa- 
tient had -been rather enthusiastic as to the value of 
the gelatin treatment which he was put under. In con- 
clusion the speaker asks if the patient was sufficiently 
long under observation to note whether there were 
relapses or not and if the cure was permanent. 
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Dr. Ware said he could answer questions regarding 
the whole family which he had observed for five years 


or more, photographs of which had been published in: 


a book recently, The same patient had come to him 
about six weeks ago and again ‘presented the condition 
of hematuria; he came then from the Post-Graduate 
Hospital, where he said he had gotten something which 
did the work all right and he asked that he be given 
the same drug. He ran the gauntlet of remedies with- 
out much success and had even used thyroid extract 
without effect. These hemorrhages cease spontaneously. 

Dr. B. Lapowski said he had been familiar with 
the use of the thyroid extract since 1898 and that it had 
been used by physicians in England before that time 
in hemorrhages occurring in mucous membranes of the 
stomach and intestines with good results. Cases had 
been reported in the British Medical Journal in 1897 
and 1898. He did not think anybody up to the present 
time had used the thyroid extract in hemophilia, es 
Dr. Fuller described. He thought that possibly the 
thyroid extract might have something to do with the 
composition of the blood and experimental work must 
be done in order to obtain an explanation of its action 
in such conditions as were referred to. The good 
temporal results on the heart and vessels may possi- 
bly be due to action of thyroid extract contracting the 
latter for a time. 


NEW YORK NEUROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Stated Meeting, December 2, 1902. 
The President, Joseph Collins, M.D., in the Chair. 


Generalized Scleroderma with Vascular Spasm of 
the Tongue.—Dr. Joseph Fraenkel presented a girl 
showing generalized scleroderma and called atten- 
tion to a peculiar symptom. After the use. of the 
tongue the patient complained of some pain in this or- 
gan, and inspection showed a vasomotor spasm leading 
to the production of an area of whiteness and dryness 
on the tongue. 

A Case of Congenital Multiple Sclerosis.—Dr. 
Fraenkel also presented this patient, a girl of seven 
years. The parents are cousins. Five other children 
are in the family and are living and well. One child 
died in infancy, having apparently suffered from the 
same disorder as this patient. The child presented was 
born after an easy and natural labor, but did neither 
walk nor talk. The head was small and the eyes had 
the Mongolian set. Vision and hearing were appa- 
rently normal, and the child was docile. Nystagmus 
was observed on making the little one look upward. 
The patient was unable to stand or sit up without 
assistance, and the gait was typically ataxic. The speech 
was defective and somewhat syllabic. There was no 
actual motor paralysis. There was marked incoordina- 
tion of the muscles of the upper extremities of the ‘in- 
tentional type, more marked on the right side. The re- 
flexes were normal. Both feet were very red in conse- 
quence of vasomotor disturbance. The only diagnosis 
that he could make was congenital multiple sclerosis. 

A Case of Subacute Poliomyelitis.—Dr. J. Ramsey 
Hunt presented a man, thirty-nine years of age, a 
boiler-maker by occupation. In 1889 there was an ini- 
tial lesion apparently followed by a mucous patch on 
the tongue, but he received no internal treatment. Nine 
years ago he worked for a time in a white lead factory, 
but developed at that time no symptoms of lead poison- 
ing. His present trouble dated back to last January. 
The first symptom was a weakness or stiffness of the 
arms, but he was able to continue at his arduous work 
of wielding a sledge hammer. Finally one day he be- 


came paralyzed. When seen, five months later, the 
muscles about the left shoulder were paralyzed and 
gave a complete reaction of degeneration, while the 
other muscles were normal; One month later some 
weakness was experienced on the other side, and this 
was followed by almost complete paralysis about a week 
later. There were no electrical changes, but there were 
fibrillary twitchings. The reaction of degeneration ap- 
peared in two or three weeks in those muscles corre- 
sponding to injury at Erb’s point, but some improve- 
ment subsequently took place. The paralysis at the 
present time had the same localization. There was an 
exaggerated tendcn .reflex, but no sensory symptoms 
were present. The man was under large doses of iodide 
at the time of the second paralysis. 

Dr.’ Pearce Bailey said that he had seen two similar 
cases, in which the course was acute.and was localized 
in the shoulder girdle muscles. Both of these patients 

were syphilitic. He regarded the condition as a lo- 
calized syphilitic myelitis, probably _ asscciated with 
hemorrhages. 

Dr. B. Sachs said he was disposed to look upon this 
as a case of specific amyotrophic lateral sclerosis. 

Dr. Fraenkel said that it was an old notion that lead 
paralysis developed in the muscles most used, and this 
seemed to apply to the case under discussion. He was 
not willing to entirely exclude lead. 

Dr. Joseph Collins presented for Dr. I. Abrahamson 
a similar case, occurring in a man of forty-eight years, 
a plumber’s helper. He had had syphilis when thirty- 
six years old, for which he had received treatment for 
two months. He was well until the last of August, 
1902, when he noticed, while wielding a hammer with 
the left hand, that the left upper extremity was be- 
coming powerless, and from that time to this he had 
not been able to use this extremity. Two or three 
weeks afterward he complained of weakness of the 
right forearm. A few weeks later he noticed that the 
left shoulder was shrunken. At present there were: 
(1) Atrophy of the left shoulder muscles, biceps, tri- 
ceps and forearm muscles, especially the flexors and 
atrophy to a slighter degree of the flexors of the right 
forearm; (2) fibrillary twitching of the most atrophied 
muscles; (3) exaggeration of all the tendon jerks; 
(4) weakness of the legs; (5) pin-point pupils; (6) 
no sensory disturbances, and (7) no typical reaction 
of degeneration in: the atrophying muscles. The case 
was considered to be. one of amyotrophic lateral scler- 
osis on a syphilitic basis. It was not unlikely that the 
pathological process was a focal syphilitic degeneration 
of the cervical cord, the ventral horns being principally 
involved. - The primary change was probably in the 
vessels. Clinically, this case, and the case presented 
by Dr. Hunt, must be looked upon as amyotrophic lat- 
eral sclerosis. 

Dr. Hunt said he believed his case differed from an 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis in its acute onset and 


, course. The onset must have been accompanied by a 


great deal of edema. 

Dr. Adolf Meyer presented a young man, who in 1894 
injured the vertex by diving and striking a rock. Since 
that time there had been increasingly severe headache, 
and in 1897 ocular symptoms appeared. After awhile 
both eyes became blind, the .last sector from which 
vision disappeared being the right upper one of the 
field of vision. In 1899 he experienced peculiar attacks 
of numbness on the left side of the face, occurring from 
Io to 1§ times a day. In August, 1900, there had sud- 
denly appeared an oozing of fluid from the right nos- 
tril. This was followed by an improvement in all the 
symptoms. At the present time there was no facial 
palsy, but -on, opening the mere the jaw deviates to 
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the right. Several times the patient while suffering 
from a cold causing occlusion of the nostrils, had gone 
into a deep sleep. Last May, without any such occlu- 
sion of the nose, there was a general convulsion, and 
these attacks were repeated this fall.: Some months ago 
there was a strong tendency to walk in a circle. The 
speaker said that he had seen the patient soon after 
the oozing had begun, and then it was possible to 
demonstrate in the fluid reducing substances. At pres- 
ent, this fluid contained glucose, so that it was un- 
doubtedly cerebrospinal fluid. 

Dr. William M. Leszynsky said that he had had the 
pleasure of studying the case reported by Dr. W. Freu- 
denthal. That patient was a woman of about fifty-five 
years of age, who suffered a good deal from headache. 
There was a mild optic neuritis affecting both eyes, and 
the fluid escaped from the nose periodically in large 
‘quantities. There was no somnolence, and the patient 
was chiefly disturbed by the discharge of fluid. 

Dr. B. Sachs. said that he had had under observation 
for four years a girl afflicted with an unquestioned 
tumor of the brain, its presence having been demon- 
strated by trephining. The girl had improved‘ very 
much, although blindness persisted. For more than a 
year there had been periodic oozings from one nostril. 
Examination proved the fluid to be cerebrospinal. -The 
symptoms had been greatly relieved by the oozing of 
this fluid. 

Dr. J. Ramsey Hunt said that he had seen 2 woman 
in Bellevue Hospital, last winter, who had been shot 
through the head. There was paralysis of the motor 
portion of the fifth nerve and a partial paralysis of the 
seventh nerve on the left side, with electrical changes 
showing the peripheral origin. The patient recovered 
quickly, and left the hospital in two weeks. At this 
time there was an occasional and scanty oozing of per- 

* fectly clear fluid from the nostril. It probably resulted 
from a comminution of the ethmoid and frontal bones. 

Dr. Meyer said it seemed to be absolutely certain that 
the optic chiasm had been destroyed in his case by a 
tumor. It was probable that this case, as well as the 
one reported by Dr. Sachs, explained how this escape 
of fluid greatly prolonged the duration. 

Amyotrophic Lateral Sclerosis—Dr. Joseph Col- 
lins presented a paper on this subject. He said that 
this was among the rarest of all organic nervous dis- 
eases, and the diagnosis having only been made in his 
clinic seven times out of about 7,000 cases. In 10 years 
at the City Hospital, where chronic nervous diseases 
were very common, he had not seen more than: seven 
or eight cases. The general ‘knowledge of the disease 
dated from Charcot’s classical description in 1874. The 
following case was reported very briefly: The patient 
was a woman, thirty-seven years of age, who complained 
of pain in the head, and in the muscles supporting the 
head. There. were atrophy of the muscles of the shoul- 
der girdle, neck ‘and. hands, slight spasticity of the 
muscles of the upper extremities and Babinski phe- 
nomena. There were early and profound bulbar mani- 
festations. The duration of the disease was about three 
years. This patient also suffered from what he took to 
be major hysteria. The chief pathological findings 
were: (1) Uniform: disappearance of the ventral horn 
cells throughout the entire cord, affecting possibly the 
dorsal region more severely than the cord enlargements ; 
(2) a zone of degeneration in the cervical and dorsal 
region encircling the horns; (3) a marginal strip of 
peculiar shape in the lumbar region; (4) deformity of 
the ventral face of the cord, due to a concave sinki 
in of the periphery; (5) a neuroglia proliferation in 
the degenerated white matter and also in anterior 


horns. cord enlargements ; (6) evidence that the neu- 


roglia proliferation was older in the: cervical: region ; 
(7) atrophy of the anterior roots; (8) distinct evi- 
dence of cell degeneration, and (9) the pyramidal tracts 
were .intact. 

The question of whether the peripheral motor neurons 
or the central motor neurons were the first to be in- 
volved could not be stated. It was probable that in - 
some cases the one, and in other cases, the other was’ 
first affected. He thought the lesion in some cases be- - 
gan in the anterior horn, and the destruction of the 
cells there resulted in part in the disease, and accounted 
for the pathological findings. It was the decay of the 
column cells which caused the degeneration of the white 
matter in the case just cited, Destruction of these col- 
umn cells led to the destruction of the fundamental 
columns. It was true this did not occur in every case 
because in such cases the destructive lesion of the spinal 
cells confined itself to the root cells and the column 
cells were not implicated. This probably explained all 
those cases of progressive muscular atrophy with 
changes in the white matter. There were. now 11 cases 
on record in .which the pathological process involved 
both systems of neurons in their entirety. However, 
the disease might exist in its most typical form with- 
out any involvement whatever of the pyramidal tracts. 
The changes in the spinal cord sometimes extended , 
to the posterior columns, though the significance of 
this was not yet known. The speaker thought it must 
be admitted that amyotrophic lateral sclerosis was a 
different disease from spinal progressive muscular 
atrophy because of the different clinical course and an- 
atomical changes. In amyotrophic lateral sclerosis 


_ there was a poison capable of destroying both the white 


and the gray matter. Whether this disease was a part- 
of primary progressive muscular atrophy was another — 
question, and, in his opinion, should be answered in the 


negative. The etiology of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis 


was very obscure. After a careful examination of the 


* entire literature he had selected the records of 94 typical 
cases, and had added to them nine of his own, four of 


them with autopsy. Of the 103 cases, 54 were males 
and 49 females. It was generally held that the disease 
was more frequent between the ages of thirty and-forty, 
but in the hundred selected cases the fourth and fifth 
decades were found to be equally liable to the affection. 
The average duration of the disease was two years, 
though the minimum was a few months and the maxi- 
mum nine years. The upper extremity ‘was affected 
first in 39 cases; the lower in 14 and the upper and 
lower extremities simultaneously in 11 cases, while the 
disease came on with bulbar symptoms in 21 cases. In 
the last mentioned cases atrophy or spasticity or both 
appeared very soon in other parts of the body. Trauma 
did not seem to be an adequate cause of the disease. 
Overwork, and especially that of gold-beaters, embroid- 
erers, and others, calling for exhausting work of special 
sets of muscles, did not seem to enter into the etiology. 
The disease occurred most among the working classes. 
A_ number of cases had developed shortly after par- 
turition. Six of the patients gave a history of syphilis, 
but this was probably not more than the actual per- 
centage of syphilization. In two of these cases, both 
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a single anatomicai lesion for all these cases. In re- 
cent years he had seen quite a number of cases which 
he had labeled “spinal syphilis of the amyotrophic type,” 
but he would not think. of classifying them as true 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis. He believed the rela- 
tionship between amyotrophic lateral sclerosis and pro- 
gressive muscular atrophy was closer than Dr. Collins 
supposed. Some cases of progressive muscular atrophy 
went on for a very long time without lateral column 
symptoms; in other cases, spasticity was an early symp- 
tom. These differences seemed to be explicable by a 
difference in the acuteness of the disease as affecting the 
gray matter. In progressive muscular atrophy of the 
ordinary type the process was a very much slower one 
than in amyotrophic lateral sclerosis. He would not be 
willing to draw a sharp line of demarkation between 
the two diseases, for, he felt they were closely allied. 
He had been very much impressed with Gowers’ lec- 
ture on abyotrophy or special vital defect. He doubted 
if those afflicted with either one of these two diseases 
would have developed them if they had not been born 
with some point of least resistance in the gray matter 


of the cord. He desired to call attention to the fact, > 


that degeneration of the gray matter was not always 
followed by that degeneration of the white fibers which 
one would expect from that close association between 
the two which is assumed by the neuron theory. 

Dr. J. Ramsey Hunt said that Dr. Spiller of Phila- 
delphia, had reported a case of amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis of very acute onset. He found degenerations 
in the association tracts of the cortex, and suggested 
this was the anatomical basis for many of the mental 
symptoms not infrequently described. 

Dr. Louis Faugere Bishop said he had at the pres- 
ent time, in his hospital service, a woman with well- 
marked amyotrophic sclerosis and the husband with 
right hemiplegia. The latter developed last. He was 


disposed to think that both had a common cause, prob- 


ably syphilis. 

Dr. Collins, in closing, reiterated his belief that spinal 
progressive muscular atrophy and amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis are different clinically, etiologically and patho- 
logically. To him the special feature of interest was 
that in some cases there was a transitional stage in 
which the lesion was limited to the commissural cells 
binding together different portions of the cord. He 
saw nothing in abyotrophy which had any bearing upon 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis. The latter was an acute, 
violent infection. Weak persons generally were spared, 
he thought, all through life from acute intoxications 
or infections. The etiological factor of the disease 
would probably be determined by the physiological 
chemist. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Mepicat Stupent’s MANUAL oF CHEMISTRY. By 

'_R. A. Wrrtnaus, A.M., M.D., Professor of Chemis- 
try, Physics and Toxicology in Cornell University 
Medical College in New York. Fifth Edition. Wil- 
liam Wood & Co., New York. 

Tuts volume has lived a larger life than the usual 
text-book and it still retains much of its pristine vigor. 
The foundations of chemistry modify slowly, so that 
a general work of this character may be neglected in 
its revisions without much serious detriment to the 
average student body, but in the present instance the 
author has been alive to the modifications going on in 
the chemist’s environment and has revised the work 
very thoroughly. This is particularly true of the sec- 
tions bearing on physiological chemistry, although this 


_ are devoted to special subjects, so as to 


section of the book may be said to be the least up to 

date and in need of a more thoroughgoing revision. 
Taken as a whole, the work amply justifies the pro- 

duction, and we wish it many more years of usefulness. 


Drapetes Meturus. Irs TREATMENT AND ITs Cure. 
Clinical Reports by Various Authors. Charles Roome 
Parmele Co., New York. 

Tuts is an extremely interesting and suggestive bro- 
chure, bringing together from the regular medical press, 
a large number of clinical experiences relative to the 
treatment of diabetes. mellitus. 

From the evidence ‘adduced there seems little doubt 
that some hope of cure may be offered to certain se- 
lected- cases of marked diabetes mellitus. 


Der HypnorismMus. HANDBUCH DER LEHRE VON DER 
Hypnose uND DER. SUGGESTION. Mit besonderer Be- 
riicksichtigung ihrer Bedeutung fiir Medecin und 
Rechtspflege. Von Dr. R. L6wenretp; Specialarzt 
fiir Nervenkrankheiten in Miinchen. J. F. Bergmann, 
Wiesbaden. G. E. Stechert, New York. 
Wirn the gradual increasing interest taken in the 

psychic there have not been wanting practical manuals 

presenting our present day knowledge in this fascinating 
field. 

One of the most interesting that we have seen is this 
of Léwenfeld’s, which at the same time is emnieently 
scientific as well as readable. 

The subject-matter is discussed in 18 cluanaie. the 
entire work being a trifle over 500 pages. The chapters 
are as follows; Historical, Suggestion,, Suggestibility, 
Hypnosis and Sleep, Hypnotisability, Technic of Hyp- 
notization, Normal Hypnosis, Pathological Hypnosis, 
Other forms, Post-hypnotic Occurrences, Somnam-.: 
bulism, Conditions Related to Hypnosis, Hypnosis in 
Animals, Theoretical Hypnosis and Suggestion, in their 
relation to Medicine, and to Law, Hypnotism and Psy- 
chology and Suggestion and its importance to the psy- 
chical life of the masses. A retrospect certainly in- 
clusive enough for the most painstaking student. 

The space at command does not warrant a complete 
analysis of this work. Its complete perusal leaves one 
with the sense of its being an extremely able and force- 
ful book well worthy of commendation. 


BrotocicAL Lanoratory Metuops. By P. H. Met, 
Ph.D., Director of Alabama Experiment Station, 
Professor of Geology and Botany, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute: The Macmillan Co., New York. 


THE establishment of experimental stages in connec- 
tion with the various colleges has given such an im- 
petus to biological research that the demand is becom- 
ing greater each year for suitable text-books. Most 
of the works in existence are either too voluminous or 
ake them 
entirely inadequate for the beginner. It has been the 
aim of this book to treat of all important matter re- 
lating to this subject in simple language and with suffi. 
cient detail. This aim, we think, has been reached. 
We find not merely a record of the different biological 
methods, but the best of these are discussed in detail, 
thus saving the student much labor. The first chapters 
are devoted to the microscope and its accessories, then 
follows a very careful description of mounting, imbed- 
ding and staining. Photomicrography, bacteriology and 
the application of polorized light to biological methods 
have separate, well-written chapters. Useful formule 
and an article on the arrangement of the laboratory 
are appended. The work is thoroughly up-to-date. 

4 He 
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Tue Nose anp Txeoat tn Mentcat Hisrorny. By 
Jonaruan Waicut, M.D. The Laryngoscope Pub- 
lishing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. Déyenmve, Professor of the History of Medicine 


in the Paris Faculty of Medicine, in his inaugural ad- 
dress on the historical evolution of medicine, states that 
of several methods in which the history of medicine 
may be taught, he proposes to adopt that of confining 
himself to one organ or group of diseases. In this he 
unconsciously pays a high tribute to Dr. Jonathan 
Wright’s “The Nose and Throat in Medical History.” 
The author’s aim is “to bring into prominence those 
gleams of light thrown upon our subject which have 
come to us across 25 centuries.” But he has not been 
content to give alone the evolution of this specialty in 
history, he has sought to relate it in proper setting to 
the progress in general medicine. Not only so, but 
he has also given us the philosophy of this evolution 
by devoting “an unusual amount of space” to the po- 
litical events “which are connecting links in the prog- 
ress of civilization.” He asserts that progress in medi- 
cine is conditioned on liberty and cites the present 
mental and political slavery “not only of an Oriental, 
but of a once glorious Occidental race” and adds that 
“since the dawn of history western medical knowledge 
* * ¥* has scarcely produced a ripple on the stagnant 
pool of Hindu medicine.” He further states “The 
spectre.of Orientalism still haunts us;” “it is the ever 
present foe of civilization.” 

One wonders at the patient research which he has 
been willing to make to produce this excellent book, 
bristling everywhere with his own virile thought and 
enlivened by his scathing arraignment of all forms of 
dishonesty and quackery in medicine. His burning 
love.of truth and his impatience with every influence 
that conceals it is commendable. One can even under- 
stand his bias against etiology when realizing, as he 
does, how inordinately “eager has always been the 
search of etiology in medicine,” even though in it, like 
Areteus, one “gropes in the dark very much as men 
have done in all ages when seeking after the causes of 
phenomena.” Yet we are in accord with him when he 
says that “everywhere and always in medicine the prog- 
ress has been one of advance in differentiation.” Nor 
do we fear that his disparagement of the eager search 
for etiology will lessen the useful potency of this stimu- 
lus. It is charming to note how naively he almost con- 
ceals from view his own contributions to definite knowl- 
edge in pathology and charitably sees how “our knowl- 
edge has been built up * * * by the patient, pains- 
taking, laborious exertions of many generations of 
earnest men,” and claims, “it is a vast education for 
any man when he can be brought to realize, in this 
egotistical epoch, how little of it after all has had its 
origin in his day and generation.” Again, “In the cen- 
tury which now opens before us the drama of two 
civilizations played on the stage of the world for 2,500 
years by the immortal gods isglet us hope, drawing to 
a close.” Surely, the author of such a history of a 


branch of medicine will find many readers of his well- . 


written book. 


ELemMentTary HycieNnE For THE Tropics. By AzeEL 

Ames, M.D., (Harv.,. 1871), late Major and Brigade 
’ Surgeon, U. S. Vols., Director of Vaccination, Mili- 

tary and Civil Sanitary Inspector, Department of 

Porto Rico. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Tuis interesting book details on 180 pages such rules 
as combat sickness in the hot .climates. Its extremely 
elementary text is rendered still more simple by a num- 
ber of tables and by a series of questions appended to 


every chapter so that not even a child would have diffi- 
culties in mastering the facts. There is little in the 
book which every physician does not know, yet we 
ict it will form p58" pmo pater yoy 
reading for the layman who intends to live in the. 
The young, for whom tne book was primarily intended, 
will, no doubt, learn to appreciate health from its 
perusal. For the natives of our new possessions it is 
an exemplary text-book. : 


Saunners’ Question Comprnns: Essentials of His- 
tology. By Louis Leroy, B.S., M.D., Professor of 
Histology and Pathology in Vanderbilt University, 
Medical and Dental Departments; Bacteriologist to 
the State of Tennessee; Pathologist to Nashville 
City Hospital, etc. Second Edition, a Re- 
vised and Greatly Enlarged. W. B. Saun & Co., 
Philadelphia and London. 

THE main intention in writing this book, has been 
to collect within a limited space, and in a convenient 
form the essential facts in histology without sacrificing 
clearness and intelligibility by too great condensation. 
A number of new and original illustrations have been 
inserted in this new edition, to better elucidate the 
text. The chapter on technic has been enlarged, a 
description of the appendix and rectal valves added 
and the entire book: carefully revised. The demand for - 
a second edition in so short a time, is ‘sufficient recom- 
mendation. : 


Compenp oF SpectaL Patnotocy. By Atrrep Epwarp 

Tuayer, M.D., Assistant Instructor in Gross Pa- 
. thology, Cornell Medical College; Pathologist to the 

City Hospital, formerly Fellow in Pathology, Johns 

Hopkins University; Instructor in Anatomy, Yale 

Medical College, and Professor of Pathology and 

Bacteriology, West Virginia University. P. Blakis- 

ton’s Son & Co. Philadelphia. 

‘TuoucH pathology is a subject not to be studied 
from the condensed treatises, this compend will be ot 
great use to students preparing for examination. Its 
text is accurate and sufficiently full to give a clear idea 
of the various pathological processes. The illustrations 
are rather scant for a work of this character, and more 
microscopical reproductions might have been added to 
advantage, since not all colleges give their students 
opportunities to study slides. What is best. of late 
theories receives sufficient mention. On the whole, the 
book does not fall below the standard of the series. 


A’ Manvat or Surcica, Treatment. By W. Warsow 
Cueyneg, M.B., F.R.C.S., F.R.S., Professor’ of: Sur- 
gery in King’s College, London, etc., and F. F. Burc- 
HARD, M.D., F.R.C.S., Teacher of Practical Surgery in 
King’s College, London, etc. In seven volumes. Vol- 
ume VI. The Treatment: of the Surgical Affec- 
‘tions of the Tongue. Floor of the Mouth, The Pha- 
rynx, Neck, C&sophagus, Stomach and Intestines. 

‘Lea Brothers and Co., Philadelphia and New York. 
Tue authors have found it impossible to cover the 

entire field of surgery in six volumes, as was their 

original intention, and the present volume of the series, 

instead of concluding the series, is to be followed by a 

seventh, which will embrace the surgery of the nervous 

system. : 

The volume before us is one of the best of the set 
thus far published. We pass over the’ first part of the 
book, noting merely that the typical and classical opera- 
tions upon the neck and the upper part of the gastro- 
intestinal ‘tract are described fully and thoroughly. 
Franch’s, Witzel’s and Albert’s methods of gastrosto- 
my are described in detail and the use of Mayo Rob- 
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son’s decalcified bone bobbins and the Murphy button 
are described fully by text, diagram and illtistration. 
The completest chapter is on intestinal obstruction, all 
phases of this variety of surgical disease being con- 
sidered. Methods of operation at different stages and 
for the different causes of obstruction are minutely 
gone into, and the after-treatment is thoroughly “dis- 
cussed, as it is in all phases of surgical treatment 
throughout the entire series. We note the omission of 
intestinal exclusion in which much work has been done 
by American and German surgeons. : 

In the discussion on appendicitis, the authors seem 
to hesitate about advising the removal of an appendix 
which has been but once the seat of a so-called “ca- 
tarrhal” inflammation; but they urge its removal after 
a second attack. In all other pa a their teaching 
cn this' subject is in harmony with that of American 
surgeons: it is insistent upon the prompt and careful 
removal of the appending organ once it has given rise 
to severe symptoms. In cases of appendicular abscess, 
they believe it a proper procedure to search for the 
organ. 

The illustrations in this volume are for the main 
part original and are well descriptive of the clear. text. 
The book is an especially notable addition to surgical 
literature and when completed, the set will rank as a 
unique and important adjunct to the library of every 
practitioner who is called upon to do surgical work 


A Comrenp or Human Puysiotocy. By Apert P. 
Brupaker, A.M., M.D., Adjunct Professor of Physi- 
ology and Hygiene in the Jefferson Medical College. 
Eleventh Edition. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. Phila- 
delphia. : 
A work which has reached 11 editions, even a Quiz 

Compend, needs no special commendation from the 

reviewer’s pen. The reception accorded it is sufficient 

test of its value, yet Dr. Brubaker has been enabled 
to compress within this volume much more than is con-. 
tained in the average Quiz Compend. He has really 
written an excellent small work on physiology, much 
superior in many respects to more ambitious treatises. 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN. A Manual For Students and 
Practitioners. By Atrrep SCHALEK, M.D., Instructor 
in Dermatology, Genito-Urinary and Venereal Dis- 
eases, Rush Medical College. The Medical Epitome 
Series, Edited by V. C. Pepersen, A.M., M.D. Lea 
Brothers & Co., Philadelphia and New York. 

THE aim of the author of this very handy little vol- 
ume of 220 pages has been to set forth the cardina! facts 
of dermatology as they are understood by the best au- 
thorities of the present day. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment was chosen for the body of the work because of 
the lack of finality in the prevailing classification of 
cutaneous disorders from the standpoint of pathology. 
The form which has been selected no doubt facilitates 
reference. Those who care for it will find included a 
prelimenary schematic grouping of diseases of the skin 
as inflammations, hemorrhages, hypertrophies, atro- 
phies, new growths, neuroses, diseases of the appenda- 
ges of the skin and parasitic affections. The value of 
a work so condensed as this must depend largely on 
a judicious proportioning of the various subdivisions. 
The author is to be congratulated on his successful 
treatment of this phase of the work. It is noticeable 
that the more important and more frequent disorders 
are accorded full treatment as to symptomatology, di- 
agnosis and treatment, and hence the practical value 
of the book will be as great to practitioners as to 
students. 

The introductory chapters succinctly describe -the 
anatomy of the skin and the constitutional and local 
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symptoms encountered in dermatological practice... The 
general rules for diagnosis, internal therapeutics and 
local treatment are pithily stated before the discussion 
of individual diseases is begun. The diagrammatic 
representation of the lesions of the skin is a device 
which will prove useful to beginners. A knowledge.of 
synonyms is nowhere more necessary than in present- 
day dermatology; in this book synonyms are: freely 
given. In common with other volumes of this series, 
questions which render the book suitable for quizzing 
are gathered at the end of each chapter; the continuity 
of the text is unbroken. 

American Epition or Norunacet’s Practice. Dis- 
EASES OF THE BRONCHI AND PLEURA; PNEUMONIA. 
Diseases of the Bronchi. By Dr. F. A. Horrman, of 
Leipsic. Diseases of the Pleura. By Dr. O. RosEn- 
BACH, of Berlin, Pneumonia. By Dr. F. AUFRECHT, 
of Magdeburg. Edited with additions, by John H. 
Musser, M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. W. B. Saunders & Co., 
Philadelphia and London. 

Tuts fourth volume of the American edition of Pro- 


‘fessor Nothnagel’s series of text-books on the prac- 


tice of medicine is an excellent example of American 
bookmaking. The Nothnagel series has been given 
a very worthy setting in its English dress. The present 
volume derives not a little of its practical value from the 
additions made by Professor Musser, for Professor 
Musser has taken the ‘editorship not as a sinecure but 
as a responsible post from which to introduce note- 
worthy improvements. Such chapters as that on bron- 
chiectasis are made much more practical by reason of 
Professor Musser’s notes. 

Certain additions have been made to all of the main 
treatises. The editor announces that new matter has 
been incorporated into the section on pneumonia, in- 
cluding the recent work of Hutchinson and others on 
the blood and mrine in that disease. In the section on 
pleurisy, there is an added account of the most recent 
bacteriological investigations of this evermore impor- 
tant disease, besides references to the work of Morse 
on the leucocytes in pleurisy. Special notice has been 
taken of Doctor Williams’ (of Boston) work on. the 
X-ray diagnosis of various lung phenomena and special 
attention has been given to the Litten phenomenon. 

Two articles in the present volume, those on bron- 
chitis and pneumonia, are timely. The article on bron- 
chitis by Professor Hoffman of Leipzig, is a masterly 
monograph on a subject that, notwithstanding its prac- 
tical character and the frequency with which knowledge 
concerning it must be applied by the physician, is only 
too little understood. The completeness of Hoffman’s 
treatment of it may very well be judged from the forms 
of bronchitis which he enumerates. They are 13 in num- 
ber from bronchitis acute, due to injury or catching cold, 
to bronchitis in diseases of the skin. Professor Musser 
adds, Fowler and Godlee’s classification into acute, 
chronic secondary and plastic bronchitis. The etiology 
and treatment of bronchitis are discussed with special 
completeness. 

Professor Aufrecht’s article on pneumonia is, like 
the article on bronchitis, another excellent example of 
how thorough a German is in doing his work. There 
is not a bit of information of any importance with re- 
gard to pneumonia that does not find a Place here. Dr. 
Musser has been especially’ careful in bringing the 
chapters on croupous pneumonia and its treatment 
thoroughly up to date. The recapitulation of the treat- 
ment of an ordinary case of pneumonia in a single 
paragraph is an excellent example of compression of 
a host of therapeutic directions, all very prectiny * sug- 


gestive. 














AsvoMEN and chest, gunshivt wounds of, 
937 

gunshot wounds of, 790 

Abdominal approach to rectal tumors, 182 
- aneurism, 1093 
extra-uterine pregnancy, 624 
hysterocolpectomy, 359 
hysterectomy, 181 
inflammation, 25 
and pelvic surgery, 717 
section and use of ice, 717, 1174 
during pregnancy, 719 
tetanus after, 717 
symptoms in malaria, 259 
tumors, ascites with, 22 


wounds, 652 
wounds after laparotomies, closure 
of, 92. 


Abdominoperineal removal of rectum, 616 
Advances in electrotherapeutics, recent, 
1201 
Abortion after citric acid, fatal, 840 
habitual, chloride of potash in, 88: 
Abrams, A., a modified method of ausculta- 
tory percussion, 875 
Abrams, E. T., some phases of infantile 
feeding, 1015 / 
Absoess, brain, 310, 856, 882 
chronic sphenoid, 619 
frontal sinuses, ‘190 
hepatic, 494 
lung, bronchietatic, 491 
pelvic, treatment of, 718, 1129 
rectal, treatment of, 422 
sub-phrenic, 364 
Abscess tion of esophagus, 359 —- 
Abt, L. A., report of ninety cases of typhoid 
fever in-infants and children, 818 
Academy of Science exposition, 225 
Acardiacus anceps, 985 
Accessory sinuses, disease of, 473 
Acetonuria after operation for appendici- 
tis, 182 
in disease of women, 606 
Achondroplasia, 556 
Acromegaly and giantism, 953, 1181 
Acroparesthesia, 885 
Actinic rays in minor surgery, 1030 
; rays in tuberculosis, 1033 
Actinomycosis, 1190 - 
experiments with, 261 
in pry de human, 1125 
of heart, x 
Acne and eycosis treated by X-ray, 75 
Adamkiewicz’s serum and cancer, 268 
Adenin in the body, destiny of, 647 
Adrenal cocaine and formol, 216 





Adrenalin, nature of, 265 

Age, a safe, 370 
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of streptococci, 1076 
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Ague, environment as cause of, 693 
Agurin, 1080 

Air-passages, foreign bod in, 216 

Aikin, J. M., neurasthenia, 970 
Albuminoids, digestion and assimilation of, 


55% 
Albumosuria and fever in phthisis, 690 
in diseases of children, 883 
myelopathic, 833 
Alcohol, effect of, on muscle, 933 
and physiologies, 1220 
food or poison, 265_ 
opium and disease, 804 
physiological action of, 888 
Alcoholic arthritis, 188 
Alcoholism in children, 124 
and insurance risks, 896 
mankind in the making and, 1001 
question of, 955 
Aldrich, C. J., a case of isolated neuritis 
complicating typhoid fever, 295 
Allison, W. L., and Moore, J. T., a com- 
parative study of the value of 
methylene blue and quinine in ma- 
larial fever, 1063 
Anahoms samme, opinions as to, 


Amaurosis, 73 
Amaurotic family idiocy, pathology of, 166 
Amblyopia, toxic, 804 
Ambulances, senior doctors on, 706 
Amebic dysentery, 257 
treatment of, 128 
American Association for the Cure of In- 
ebriety, 1089 
Association of Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists, 224, 717 
Association of Orificial Surgery, 133 
Climatological Association, 523 
“D.P.H.,” need of an, 751 
Gynecology,” 323, 271. 
Gynecological Society, 87 
Laryngological, Rhinological and 
Otological Society, 424, 471 


Veterinary Medical Association, 758 
Americans living longer, 517 
Amputation stump covered with tendon of 
achilles, 411 
Amyl-nitrite burns, 834 
Amyloid degeneration, 884 
= of heart and digestive tract, 
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Anastomosis, operative, 699 
Anchylostoma duodenale, 1042 
Anders, Dr. T. H., resignation of, 34 
Anemia, 2:3 
changes in spinal cord in, 690 
due to anchylostoma duodenale, 1145 
due to hemorrhages, 745 is 
enlargement of spleen and, 138 
splenic, 660, 900 “ 
in children, 423 
spinal cord condition in, 650 
Anemic conditions, therapeutics of, 268 
Anesthesia, 1034 
cocaine ad adrenal extract, 458 
complications of, 1097, 1118 
Bo” yaa , leg amputation under, 
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thoracic, pupils in, 503 
Angina pectoris, a Pay 77 








disease, 1218 
Antityphoid results, 693 
Antivivisection, 1225 : 
Anuria, 204 
“Aperitifs,” 464 
Aphasia, curious case of, 1078 | 
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Appendicitis, pathogenesis of, 616 
prophylaxia of, 1006 
starvation treatment of, 718 
toxemia, 503 
treatment of, 651, 1194 
typhoidal, in children, 138 
Appendix, cancer of, 186 
carcinoma of, 193,653 
foreign body in, 503, 661 
new use for, 602 
normal involution of, 979 
removal of, 887 
vermiform, as a gland, 76 
Arm, extensive gunshot wound of, 1086 
Army and the canteen, 713 
canteen and secretary’s report, 1089 
nurse corps, the, 465 
medical school, 1192 
service, 40 
surgeons wanted, 38 
Arsenic in chemicals, 1034 
therapeutic value of, 378 
Asthritis, alcoholic, 188 
and bronchopneumonia, 555 
pneumococcus, 120 
and typhoid fever, 860 
Arterial alterations and hemorrhage in cir- 
rhosis, 938 
and venous walls, properties of, 458 
disease in early life, 810 
wall, reaction of, to internal pres- 
sure, 214 
Arteriosclerosis, Trunecek’s serum in, 509 
Artificial fertilization, 264 
Ascaris, reflex spasm caused by, 169 
Asch, Dr. M. J., death of, 944 
Ascites, with solid abdominal tumors, 22 
: fibroma of ovary and, 909 
. Asepsis and antisepsis, 5 
Ashley, D. D., and Ely, L. W., report of 
the clinic of Prof. Adolf Lorenz, 


1196 
Association of hospital superintendents, 797 
Asthma, atropine in, 312 
bronchial, 598 
climatotherapy, 286 
cutaneous diseases and, 286 
prophylaxis of, 286 
spa treatment for, 286 
Asylum, public school in, 35 
suit against Norristown Insane, 35 
Ataxia, vasomotor, 1079 
Atrophy, acute bone, 1050 
glaucoma or optic, 189 
lactation, 89 
optic nerve, 73 
of skin, idiopathic, 856 
of testicles, 237 
of uterus, lactation, 604 
Atrophic rhinitis, paraffin in, 510 
Augney, Dr.. William M., appointment of, 


35 
Aural bougies, 424 
Auscultatory percussion, 875 
Auto-intoxication, 778 
with unusual urinary findings, 141 
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Bactxius, colon, dermatitis due to, 607 
diphtheria, in healthy, 70s 
diphtheria, varieties of, 606 
dysentery and summer diarrhea, 907 
lepra, cultivation of, 883 
ozena and rhinoscleroma, identity of, 


77 
paracolon, infection by, 160 
soil and, 851 
typhoid and colon, 


461 
typhoid, in blood, fog 
typhoid, insolation from water, 262 


differentiating, 


Bactiuvs, typhoid, in urine, 307, 308 
tubercle, in urine, 746 
Bacon, C. S., report of two cases of tem- 
porary hypertrophy of glands of 
the skin of the axilla~in puerpera, 
256 
Bacteria, finer structure of, 263 
in feces, number of, 1076 
in low temperatures, 711 
. social, in economic microbes, 566 
Bacterial cells, study of, 1090 
flora of vagina and cervix, 851 
Bacteriological diagnosis, 377 
Bacteriology of rheumatic fever, 27 
Bacteriotherapy and tuberculosis, 76 
Badger, F. H., asepsis and antisepsis in 
their relation to modern surgical 
technic, 5 
Bailey, Dr. P., appointment of, 891 
Bailey, P., vertigo in neurological diagno- 
sis, 827 
Banti’s discase, diagnosis of, 259 
Barber reguiations, 1142 
Barren Island nuisance, 177 
Basedow’s disease, 165,; 168, 606 
Landry’s »aralysis in, 168 
pneumococcic thyroiditis in, 999 
treatment oi, 218 
Bassini operation, statistics of, 1030 
Batchelor, W. A., hemorrhagic pancreatitis; 
Operation; recovery, 249 
Bate, R. A., medical treatment of cholelith- 
iasis, 930 
Baths, value of sulphur, 312 
Beck, C., the modern treatment of fractures 
of the lower end of the radius, as 
indicated by the Roentgen rays, 
529 
Belgian Society of Surgery, 274 
Belgian Surgical Congress, 418 
Bellevue, the new, 793 
the profession, the public and, 560 
Benedict, A. L., the nervous manifestations 
of movable kidney, 633 
Bennett, T. J., remarks on one of the com- 
plications of anesthesia (asphyxia), 
1118 
Bergey, D. H., recent discoveries in the do- 
main of etiology, 742 
Bierhoff, F., contributions to the diagnosis 
of renal calculus, 676 
Bile after cholecystotomy, nature of, 461 
human, 266 
passages, closure of defects i in, 134 
resistance of red cells, 789 
sterility of, 884 
Biliary organs, diseases of, 660 
system, diagnosis of affections of, 97 
Billings, F. T., the rapid microscopical 
diagnosis of fresh tissue with ref- 
erence to staining, 1209 
Birth-palsy, 953 
Bismarck’s physician, 370 
Blackwell, L. S., appendicitis, 1018 
Impressions of the non-heredity of 
acquired characters, 1173 
Black list in Rock Island and Moline, 614 
Bladder and prostate removed by supra- 
pubic incision for carcinoma, 181 
diverticula of male, 946 
exstrophy of, 371 
exstrophy of, complicating pregnancy 
and labor, 984 
female, examination of, 881 
paralysis of, and diabetes insipidus, 


23 
removal of the urinary, 1174 
tuberculosis of, suprapubic drainage 
in, 181 
Blayney, Dr. Frederick H., appointment of, 
316 


Blindness, monocular, 75 
Blood-alkalescence, 508 
alkalinity of, variations of, 1074 
altitude and composition of, 649 
and urine, cryoscopy of, 120 
. bactericidal effect of, 1077 
-cells in diabetes, reaction of, 226 
corpuscles, action of acids on, 1130 
corpuscles, action of — hemolytic 
agents on, 461 
examinations in diagnosis, 22 
examinations in severe burns, 1074 
germicidal action of sublimate in, 28 
in high altitudes, 934 
in pregnancy and puerperium, 1217 
in scarlet fever, 462 
in tuberculosis, 41 
in typhoid and malaria, 77 
-letting in severe headache, 1030 
mast-cells in human, 27 
of lead workers, 1075 
of birds and phosphorus, .749 
pressure, clinical notes on, 660 
-pressure in disease, 835 
reagent, new, 747 
-serum, change of hemolytic power 
of, 747 
-serum, spleen and hemolytic proper- 
ties of, 605 
typhoid bacilli in, 709 
uric acid in, as cause of stomach and 
intestinal troubles, 924 
Blumer, G., some aspects of the pathology 
of the pancreas from the stand- 
point of recent investigation, 246 
Board of Health and schools, 613 
Books received, 48, 96, 240, 288, 336, 384 
480, 528, 576, 672, 864, 912, 960, 
1008, 1056, 1104, 1152 
Boracic-acid and preserved ‘food, 34 
Borden, Dr. Frederick W., knighted, 37 
Boracic dangers, 609 
Bottini operation, status of, 504 
Bovaird, D., Jr., pathology of empyema, 489 
Brain abscess, 310, 856, 882 
defect as basis for epilepsy, 813 
examination of, 1042 
syphilis and vertigo, 331 
tumor, 113, 809, 882 
Braislin, Wm. C., indications for the per- 
formance of the mastoid operation, 
1212 
Briddon, C. K., reminiscences of nearly half 
a century in medicine and sur- 
gery, 1010 
Bright’s disease, nervous phenomena in, 755 
disease, surgical treatment of, 698 
Bristow, A. T., a case of her- 
nia of the ovary and fallopian tube, 
61 
British Columbia Medical Society, 516 
Homeopathic Association, 1045 
Medical Association, 224, 233, 3321, 
373, 1192 
Bromine, detection of, 508 
Bronchial asthma and allied disorders, 598 
Bronchietatic abscess of lung, 491 
Bronchitis, diplococcal, 308 
fibrinous, 885 
in elderly men, 1041 





diseases of women, 253 
Brown, S., tetany, 7 
Brown, T. R., the changes of the leu- 
cocytes in disease as an aid to di- 
agnosis and prognosis, 151 
Browne, Dr. Lennox, death of, 998 
Browning, Dr. Walter “C., award of, 77, 
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Brussels Congress and Syphilis, 558 

Bryant, J. D., the teaching of surgery; with 
special reference to didactic meth- 
od, 673 

Bubonic plague, 949, 1142, 1143 

Bull, C. S., cellulitis of the orbit, eyelids, 
forehead and cheek, following an 

. infected sore upon the finger: 

Treatment ‘by free incisions and 
subcutaneous injections of subli- 
mate, 1062 

Bull pit, the, 31 

Burns manuscripts, the, 758 

Burns, study of, 157 

Bushong, C. H., lacerations of the uterine 
cervix and their sequelz. 919 

Buttocks, falls upon the, 763 


Canapa’s drink bill, 1142 
Canadian Medical Association, 370, 660 
scientific literature, 949 
“Caduceus versus cross,” 79 
Calculi, specimens of, 238 
Calculus, 1096 
in kidney, 806 
renal cystine, 1054 
nephrotomy for, 1194 
diagnosis of, 676 
vesical, 748, 806 
Cameron, Dr. Edward Miller, 661 
Cancer, 697 
Adamkiewicz’s serum and, 268 
a deux, 261 
cause of, 262 
chloride of ethyl and, 834 
early diagnosis of, 1175 
etiology and pathology of, 545 
\ gastric, cure of, 858 
"hematology of gastric, 987 
in earlier years, 327 
in Germany, statistics of, 563, 949 


laryngeal, X-rays in treatment of, - 


940 
mammary, 318 
of appendix, 186 
of penis, 789 
of rectum, 422, 903 
of rectum and X-ray tube shields, 
946 : 
of stomach, anemic type of, 308 
present status of, 545 
radiotherapy for, 26, 1175 
rectal, and pregnancy, 695 
research in London, 516 
researches on, 747 
Roentgen ray treatment of, 623 
skin, treated by X-rays, 901 
Statistics, 604 
treatment with serum of young ani- 
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Torpidity of the Liver— : 
For patients with torpid livers or sluggish action of the intestines, a wineglassful of 


pile Janos, taken an hour heforo breakfast, acts like a charm, freeing them 
en ee a 
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Two Worde, HUNYADS S408 wi tad, WHEN pret vwunyad "Water 


thus preventing unscrupulous dealers from —_— your: 
pounded or injurious Wal imitations. ~ wu ie: ay 


ANDREAS SAXLEHNER, Budapest, Hungary 
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Tue Great ELimiINANT 
_ Combining the strofigly Alkaline Salts: of 
: Potash with Lithium Benzoate and 
Sodium Phosphate. : 
Uric AciD SOLVENT AND | 
Buoop ALKAUNIZER. — 


Ee Ga 
Formula founded on the 





experience of years by 


— OMGNOSs eur cominarion prominent practitioners. 
Indicated in Rheumatism Gout and rena) diseases:; 
Literature and“Samples on request 
of physicians only. 


| Amelican heronde ont themcala,* 
88 Masoen Lane NewVorx« 


Liquor Alkatinis Cum Lithia ts as of high therapeutic vatoe as Peroxde of Hydrogen. ‘rp ro) 6) vi: 
and Stearate of Zinc to which ice yon euanion sue geserds oes, bash Or eLiMiWATiO . 
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Doctor, 
.does this 
_ interest 
® you? 


“A powder, very inexpensive, which, when dissolved in water, makes a 
pleasant, non-irritating, non-poisonous lotion, not staining the linen, | 


and which has a 


Specific Action 


against those peculiar pathogenic germs which infest the genito- ‘ 
urinary organs (male as well as female); hence is a never-failing | 


remedy for 


ie 


.Gonorrhea and Gleet ee 
‘if intelligently used, according to directions, it will cure all cases, nn 
including the acute..cases: ‘and:-the stubborn chronic, ones-as well -° 
Also very effective in Pruritus of the genital regions. The formula ° 
is. given, and the: preparation is advertised’ in -a:atelotiy ethical way! i 


_to the medical ee ek 


_ A two oz. box of Puly. A ‘to make two 
4 * will be gant, once.on for to on obs Pa Ses oS 
inake abot esven dollars’ worth 4 





4 5. Tyree, Chentist; Washington, D. ©. 
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Valentine’s Meat-Juice 


An easily digested, nutritious, stimulating and palatable food which 
has, for mer been relied on by the Medical profession to sustain and 
nourish the weak digestive organs 


When All Other Forms of Food Failed. 


Frank K. Paddock, M. D., £2-President Massachusetts Medicat 

.—‘‘There are certain cases that Valentine’s Meat-Juice has re- 

li when every other form of nourishment failed and I am positive 

that some patients of mine, living to-day, owe their lives to it. After 

using it constantly for years in my practice, I should be at a loss to know 
how to dispense with it.’’ 

Or. R. Ziegenspeck, Lecturer on Obstetrics and Gynacology, Uni- 
versity of Munth, Cormany:—“Ten years ago, when I was pn Ala to 
Privy Councilor, Prof. Dr. Schulze, in Jena, I first knew Valentine’s 
Meat-Juice; I now again state that this remedy, applied after long and 
exhausting surgical operations, restores the failing activity of the heart 
and I further say that in cases of continuous and ‘obstinate vomiting 
Valentine’s Meat-Juice is often the first and only nourishment which can 
be retained on the stomach.”’ 

W. S. Tremaine, M. D., Professor of Surgery, Niagara Univer- 
sity, Buffalo, N. Y.:— ‘Having had years of experience with Valentine’s 
Meat-Juice, I can testify to its excellence. I know that I have saved 
lives with it when other form ef nutriment was rejected. : It is 
most valuable and I constantly use it.’’ spre eee 

Physicians are invited to send for brochures containing clinical re- , 
ports from hospitals and general practitioners in all parts of the world. ~ 
For sale by American and European Druggists and Chemists. 
VALENTINE’S MEAT-JUICE COMPANY, 


Richmond, Virginia, U.S. A. 
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MALTO- PEPTONATE OF IRON 


AND MANGANESE WITH MALTINE 


(ARSENICATED. ) 





“y 
- @ 


A neutral, organic, assimilable, non-constipating form f. iron: combined with the valuable 
nutrient and starch-converter, Maltine (attenuated with — sherry), and a minate 2 amount ‘ 
fof absolutely pure Arsenious Acie. . 


A Palatable and Rational. Specific for the ‘rental of Anaemia, Chlorosis, Blood Impor 
erishment arising from whatever cause, Mansi, etc. 


Neoferrum is to be preferred to mere solutions of the PEPTONATE and other forms 
of Iron, because it contains sufficient Maltine to exercise a distinct digestive action ‘on 
starches, and embodies easily assimilated nutriment instead of valueless and perhaps 
irritating antl otherwise contra-indicated material. . 


Introduced only to the Medical Profession in accordance with a long established policy 
which has secured for the Maltine Preparations the universal regard. and ‘unqualified endorse- 
ment of th¢ Medical profession. 
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ITHE MALTINE COMPANY — 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, NEW YorK. _ 
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Scientifically Compounded, Scientifically Conceived, 

GLYCO-HEROIN (SMITH) simply. -stands upon its merits 
- NOTES. 

Sarto The quanity pate! ete Pee ioed by the lee is two, three or four.ounces. 


are interested in the advances in the art of medication. [3 


before the profession, ready to prove ite efficacy to all who- 





DOSE. 


H. SMITH & CO., Chemists, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


case ma’ 
B, from & quarter to 8 half’ 


Children of three years or more, five to ten drope. 


is ful 
(SMITH) op lem grote 


in 


a 


two hours or at longer 


of ten or more 


adult dose of GLyco-HEROIN 


The 
ev 
Children 


THOMAS CHRISTY &.CO., 
Ore Owan Lane, Ueran Tnauas 6t., LONDON, E.C. 











TYPHOID oi FEVERS 


vac wre Buffalo Lithia Water . 


DR. JOHN V. SHOEMAKER, LL.D., Professor of Meters Moding and Therapeutics and Clinical Professor of ‘Skin 
Venereal in the Medico-C ‘College of Philadelphia, Pa, says: Bhp Boeing pack Bie an waite oe 
relieves thirst. In T Fever it in reducin the temperature, remaves mucous and morbid i pradaes foe he eree 
nal canal, is je in eliminating the bacilli and toxic: and preserves the kidneys from 
nervous ayttom. In Scaratnn ie quench parous It dilutes toxins and decreases their injurious effect upon the 
py gor system. In latina bh cgomerens and —_ Eig inact a eee = eae gay oy es ss e 
t is of [fee compl remo’ wus tenes n' te eae preven 
—_ a complains engine It is a good practice ato akcinister Bettalo thar acughout tk aethecomaael tae 

















DR. W. B. TOWLES, formerly Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medic, University of says: ‘I have known 
Intermittent Smear which had resisted the:moet approved treatment of the profession, relie Yea by Buffs Lithia eee. and in 
all Malarial Fevers I regard this water as a remedy of great excellence.” 


DR. GEO. BEN. JOHNSTON, Ex-President Southern Surgical and par mare Bi President Virginia 
Medical Society, and Professor of Gyna and Abdominal in the Virginia, nl, Richman, Va., says: 
‘¢ Among the numeruus conditions to which ve applied Buffalo Lithia Water with good cael may be 


Fever. I have found it to serve an excellent purpose in promoting free action of the. kidneys, thus a eunasiatiy tate pops: Bom 
paren it aan tt has aldo seomed ti yeiud: wanting ail and preserved a moist condition of the tongue buccal 
mucous mem a4 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER has the highest medical endorsement for Bright's Disease, Stone in° _ 
Bladder, Renal Caiculi, Gout, Rheumatism, Uric Acid Diathesis, etc. It is also the PUREST AND BEST E 


TABLE WATER KNOWN. 7 
THOS. F. GOODE, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 









PERFECT NOURISHMENT 


ARE CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF 
















Patients can take 


ry 


We | have many letters from Physicians like the following : 
“Eskay’s Albumenized Food is in my experience unquestionably the mont ; 
palatable food I have so far prescribed. Its nutritive power has also proven i 























Samples and Clinical Reports sent upon 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 
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" SHOCK 


is reduced to a minimum -by high rectal injections of 
BOVININE combined with an equal quantity of salt 
solution to render absorption more rapid. It should be 
heated to o°F, and administered prior to, during, and 

subsequent to operation. The quantity should be suited 
i Sti a 


improves ‘the heart action and circulation ‘at once} its’ 
sustaining effect is continuous for two to three hours. 
The blood which has become non-aerated through 
ether administration is oxygenated by the introduction of 
a fresh supply, and is rapidly restored to normal con- 
dition. To this fact is due the power of BOVININE 
to ee ee — 
follow. anzsthesia. 
| Its wonderfully nourishing, supporting, and Nedialy 
- properties render it a necunaney adjunct to the-operiting, 
room. 
Reports of numerous cases. are. cited in our scientific, 


| treatise.on Hasmatherapy.. : ‘lt is. yours for: the asking: 


The Bovinine Company, 
‘78 West Houston Strest, NEW YORK. 
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Or 
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RON MOUNT AIN 


ROUTE 
TEXAS == MEXICO Foom CHIGAGO oe ST. LOUIS, 


Two ROUTES TO s the Shortest 


CALIFORNIA. Quickest 





FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


Linc. 


THROUGH SERVICE. 





wii WM. E. HOYT 


i" @EBNBRAL BASTERN PASSENGER AGENT, 
r 335 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











CG. G@. WARNER, RUSSELL HARDING, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gecend Vice-President, ‘Third Vieo-Pree’t and Gean'l Ner., Gen'l Pase’r and 
ST. Louis, MO.-—"" 
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‘¢U. S. Fast Mail Route ”’ 
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Southern Railway 


TO ALL THE PRINCIPAL WINTER RESORTS. 








MEXICO and CENTRAL AMERICA den, Summerville, Ashevil ~— ge hoa 





OFFERS MANY INDUCEMENTS TO THE 
TOURIS 


SOUTH, SOUTHEAST, Some Prominent Resorts 
SOUTHWEST, FLORIDA, are St. ‘Augustine, Palm Beach,. Miami, 
acksonville, T: Port Tam B 
CALIFORNIA, CUBA, ack, Savannah aah, Thomasville, "Erie, 
Columbia, Aiken, A rst, Cam- 


( ‘* THE LAND OF THE SKY,"’ AND 
‘SAPPHIRE COUNTRY.” 








PULLMAN, DRAWING and STATE 
ROOM, SLEEPING CARS; DIN- 


ING, LIBRARY & OBSERVATION © 


CARS ef the HIGHEST STANDARD 











The Route of the Southera’s Palm Limited New York and St. Angustise. 
Washington & Southwestera Limited and Sunset Limited New York and Los Angeles and San Praacisco. 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 





New York Offices: 271 and 1185 Broadway 


ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agt. 
- §. H. HARDWICK, General Passenger Agt. 
~WASHINGTON, D.C. 


W. A. TURK, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
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THE PROBLEM OF NUTRITION 


is the most niiahatens feature of medical practice. It can be solved only by & medication 
which at once develops vitality in the patient and restores the natural processes to efficient 
working ondae. Both of these requirements are fulfilled in 


Dr. HOMMEL’S HAEMATOGEN. 


Its celerity of action has proved a revelation to physicians accustomed to the long- 
delayed and doubtful results of treatment with ordinary preparations of Iron. 

Dr. Hommel’s Hzematogen gives evidence of its salutary effects from the very first. 
The patient’s blood responds to the Hmmoglobin it contains; and disgust for food gives 
way to wholesome appetite. This relish for food is one of the’ earliest manifestations of 
Hematogen medication. It is not only most gratifying to the patient but enables him to 
make progressively greater gains in strength each day. 

The prompt and thorough-going action of Hwmatogen is fully explained by its 
formula. Each ounce of the preparation contains 5 drachms of Hemogiobinum concentratum, 
2 drachms of Glycerinum ‘purissimum, and 1 drachm of Vinum Malagae optimum. — 

As a specific in all forms of anemia, as @ powerful remedial factor in rickets, scrofula, 
and wasting diseases of children, as a safeguard against the advance of phthisis, and as an 
agent promoting the general anabolistic processes in a normal manner, and manifesting its 
effect through the natural channel of appetite, there is no other médicament at the _— 
time that stands on the same ground with Dr. Hommel’s Hamatogen. 

. We shall cheerfully supply you with a ee so that. you may substantiate the 
foregoing for yourself. 











NICOLAY & CO., Manufacturers, Zarich, Switzerland. 





‘LEHN & FINK, SOLE AGENTS, NEW VORK. 
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CELERINA 


IN TEASPOONFUL DOSES FOUR TIMES A DAY 


Not only removes fatigue of both brain and 
body, but it is also of the greatest service to sing- 
ers and speakers, for, whilst bracing. the nerves, it 


strengthens the voice. 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS. 


Very many physicians make it a routine rule to adminis- 
ter ALETRIS CORDIAL in teaspoonful doses four times a day 
to all their pregnant patients for several weeks during the 
latter part of gestation. Experience has taught them that 
ALETRIS CORDIAL not only prevents miscarriage, but also 
facilitates parturition. 

A FULL-SIZED BOTTLE SENT FREE TO ANY PHYSICIAN WHO WILL PAY EXPRESS CHARGES. 


‘RIO CHEMICAL CO., NEW YORK. 
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Preparation—Par Excellence 
i “Fellows’ Syrup of Hy phosphites” 
: CONTAINS — oe ae : 


ne of Iron, Quinine, Strychnine, Lime, oe e 
Manganese, Potash. , 


Each fluid drachm contains Hypophosphite of Strychnine ” 
equal to 1-64th grain of pure — 


Offers: Special Hidvantages 


in Anemia, Bronchitis, Phthisis, Influenza, Neurasthenia, and pio Convalescence after 
exhausting diseases. 
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SPECIAL NOTE.—Fellows’ Hypophosphites is Never Sold in Bulk, and is advertised only 
to the Medical Professiu... Physicians are cautioned against worthless substitutes. 
Medical Letters may be addressed to 
Literature of value upon application. MR. FELLOWS, 26 Christopher St., New York. 
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Urotropin™ “BetaEucain | 
THE SAFEST AND MOST EFFICIENT. URIN- | A: LOCAL..ANASTHETIC FULLY. ek. 


ARY ANTISEPTIC, URIC ACID AND | COCAIN, AND FR = ROM ITS 
"CALCULUS SOLVENT. -. . -|..- \ ADVANTAGES AND’ DANGERS: - 


SCHERING’S FORMALIN LAMP | 


-FOR SICK-ROOM DISINFECTION AND DEODORIZATION. 


Schering’ 3 Formalin Lamp i is ‘unsurpassed for the Prevention of Contagious Diseases, 
since it effects a chemical-combination of their noxious principles with the disinfecting 
gas. It energetically sterilizes, purifies and deodorizes the air, producing a pure, re- 
freshing, and odorless atmosphere in the sick-room. It is invaluable in the Prevention 
and Treatment of Catarrks of all kinds, laflacnza, Measies, Scaristina, 
cough, and other Zymotic Affections, and is endorsed by the leading hygienists of the world. 
By the use of Schering’s Formalin Pastils, which are entirely —— ni 
danger of employing the caustic, liquid Formalin is avoided. 


SCHERING & GLATZ, 58 Maiden Lane, New York, = 
Literature furnished on epplication. Sole Agents for the United States. 


Clutol-Schleich| tye nerin sce 


THE BEST DRY DRESSING FOR’ WOUNDS AND 
NERVE TONICS AND STIMULANTS: “THEY. ARE | 
BURNS. CAUSES A SLOW CONTINUOUS LIB: | GUARANTEED TO BE TRUE GLYCERO-PHOS- 


ERATION OF FORMALIN WHEN BROUGHT IN 
CONTACT WITH LIVING BODY CELLS. PHATES, AND NOT MERE PHOSPHATES: * 

















A COMPARISON # 





between the Official Blue 
Ointment and Mercury 


(3) MERCURY VEER OINTMENT pix te robbed. into the skin 


in one-half the time it takes for the official ointment. , 
(2) MERCURY “areqa OINTMENT iz preferable to the gray. ointment ‘from 


a commetic standpoint, becaxse it is 2 completely ateorbed ‘by the integument that only « trace of 


lubrication remains on the surface. 
3) MERCURY “Gaon OINTMENT penetrates more deeply fnto the tissues 


and therefore yields a mote active medication than is the case with Blue 
For the convenience of patients Mercury: Vasogen Otatment is supplied in deachm portions enclosed 

in gelatine capsules. Frain, they, the sees Soe ly ene ee eee memen i 

and certainly more accurate than to dispense it in bulk. oes j 

Paso ae carne ted ro ts a of oy Bags Geen a onan of oa 
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SALESMEN WANTEI! 
Our terms to subscription solicitors for 1903 are the most liberal 


ever offered for this class of service. Competent men with satis- 
factory references should apply at once for territory. 


AMERICAN-MEDICINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Wanut & Junrrer Sts., PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 





me Montezuma 


NEW MEXICO 


A most perfect health resort located.in the glorious climate 
of the Southwest, at an altitude of 6,700 feet. 
Specially adapted for the cure of incipient tuberculosis, 
rheumatism, malaria, stomach, kidney and skin affections. 
: Only eighteen cloudy days in 1901. Forty hot and cold ~ 

medicinal springs. Every modern appliance for examination and treatment. Baths a specialty for rheumatic 
and skin affections. Incipient tuberculosis absolutely cured by climatic conditions and treatment. 


Correnpendence Solicited W. E. TALBOT. Manager W. H. HINTON, M. D., ‘Medical Directer 








Your Old Friend 


Antik amnta & Code mite Table c K 















Phystitnns Piebesed tor U. & Army, Nevy eed 

ra eee ene a 

Mik) Ceaeees Te IN ARMY NOW. 
OPERATIVE SURGERY CLASSES. 

For all information on these subjects, address, naming this journal, 


DR. WALTER BERSEL, 


282 AMSTERDAM AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone—i271 Riverside. 
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THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Michigan. 
TRIAL OUTFIT—case, cards, indexes complete—$z.00 prepaid. 











PLANS FOR MODERN 
HOSPITALS AND 
SANITORIUMS 


ALFRED HOPKINS, Architect and Sanitary Expert 
111 Fifth Avenue Tele. 61—18th St. 





Sanitarium 


For the treatment of surgical diseases of women, 
including all abnormal abdominal cotslitions. 


FREDERICK Hotme Wiccin, M.D. 
55 West Thirty-sixth Street, New: York 


MAPLEWOOD. 
NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

A SANATORIUM established in 1875 for the —— care and medical 
treatment of DRUG AND ALCOHOLIC HABIT 

Beautifully located in the Miami Valley, thirty miles reiag te Cincinnati. 
Easily accessible by train. Location unsurpassed. Excellent accomnio- 
dations. CURB GUARANTEED. bi RESTRAINT. Rates reasonable. 
For terms and full information addr: 


MAPLEWOOD SANATORIUM, Dep. D 7, Lebanon, Obie. | 
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casa Fran, Sale Ect XR 


Are you equipped. oe 0 NS? 


We offer you Ei 
A TABLE OR WALL BATTERY adapted for use on either 110 
Volt Direct Current or 43 Ammonium Chloride-Cells.... ~. - 

FARADIC COIL, giving slow or fast vibrations. 
AUTOMATIC RHEOTOME for interrupted Galvanic Current. 2 
MILLIAMPECEMETER for measuring Galvanic Currert. © « - 
GRAPHITE RHEOSTAT, giving perfect control. 

The most practical Switch on the market. , 
The superiority of our Improved 16-plate Static Machine ; 
is fully recognized. ~ 
Send for 23d Edition Catalogue of Electro-Therapeutical gare ; 

: Batteries, Switch Boards, Transformers, X-Rays. . 


_ Mclwrosu No. 6 Orrice Prats. OELSCHLAEGER BROS., Eastern Representatives, . 
42 East 23d Street, Now. Fouts: - 


Ask for the 


Grape Juice ye. 


which bears this label 5 oe pre WINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, N. ¥. 








ADAM BECKER, Agent, 440 Greenwich Street, New York 


GRAYSON’ ‘Ss LAR YNGOLOGY. 


A Treatise on the Diseases of the Throat and Nose act Reieniotal Heveen oh tee Eee" 
FOR STUDENTS AND PRACT ITIONERS. OF MEDICINE. 





By Cuartes P. Grayson, M.D.; 


Lecturer on and Instructor in Laryngology, Medical Department University of 
Pennsylvania. In one handsome octavo volume of 540 pages with 129 engrav- 
ings and 8 full-page colored plates. Cloth, $3.50 net. or 


A book which is all ‘‘meat.” The author preéminently understands the art of clear condensation, a 
faculty which implies a grasp of the entire subject with each detail in proper place.and proportion. A 
¢lear picture in an author’s mind produces the same in his reader's. Consequently Dr. Grayson’s book is 
easy to understand arid apply. He has covered tne whole subject of Throat, Nose and associated affections 
of the Ear in @ manner "that gives space for the -_ full and detailed therapeutical directions. - 





LEA BROTH ERS & C0., Publishers, 


70 Sansom ‘Street, PHILADELPHIA, AL Fitthe rem, NEW YORK. 
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KUDROS 






iY superb. 
With any.of the well. known mineral waters, or ice 
r By cream, it is exquisite. 








Enemistry, and testimonials voluntarily tendered us 
by eminent physicians, on file in our 
office-copies mailed on request. 




















délicate and sensitive stomachs, recommends it. 


raj be taken cold,orover cracked ice,and i is simply 


iificate for ‘absolute purity from en eminent professor . 


There is no more beautiful sight.of 





- tg. kind than. Mount Shasta, covered. 


with snow and glistening in the sun. 
Thousands have traveléd across the 


_continent to:see it, and felt well repaid . 


for their time. The way to reach it is 


- by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and ‘their connettions. Mount Shasta 
is. only about four. and a half days from .. 
New York or Boston, and every lover 


"of this country should see it... 


For details of rates and trains, see a 


__ ticket agent of the New York Central, _ 


A copy of “America’s Winter Resorts,” will _ 





S gp plesior medical — free, a be sent free, oh receipt of a two cent stamp by | 

‘ George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, . 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, . 
Grand Central Station, NewYork. - 
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THOROUGHLY REVISED. 





Coakley’s Laryngology. 
A flayual of Diseases of the Hse, Threat, Hse Pa Teelea, 


For the use of Students and Practitioners. By Cornexius G. Coaxuey, M. D., 
Clinical Professor of Laryngology in the University and Bellevue Hospital . 
Medical College, New York. Second edition. In one 12mo ‘volume of 556 
pages, with 1 1 engravings and 4 colored plates. Cloth, $2.75, net. 

















B Sue FIRST .edition of this work met the unqualified approval of practitioners, instructors, students and 

, specialists, and its merits have thus early brought it to a new edition. ‘The text is clear and concise, 
and the illustrations are most helpful. Special attention ig devoted to the more practical sections, such as 
examinations, diagnosis, and treatment. Sufficient guidance is given for necessary microscopical and 
bacteriological work, and to quote from a published review of the first edition, “The entire field hasbeen | 
covered without a single _— having been wasted open unessential details or theoretical diecussions. * a 


ioe 
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LEA’S PERIODICALS, 1903 











e 
The Medical News 
Published every Saturday. Edited by SMITH 
Ey Jetuirre, M.D. A crisp, fresh weekly medi- 
cal newspaper. Each number contains 48 pages 
of reading matter, amply illustrated. $4.00 per 


annum, 


For combination rates see below. 





The American Journal 
of the Medical Sciences 


Published monthly. Edited by Francis R. 
PacKarRD, M.D. For eighty-one years the expo- 
nent of the most advanced medical thought. Each 
number contains 192 pages of reading matter, fully 
illustrated. $5.00 per annum. . 


For combination rates see below. 





PROGRESSIVE MEDICINE 


A Digest of new Methods, Discoveries and Improvements in every department of Medicine and 
Surgery. Edited by Hopart Amory Hare, M.D. Published Quarterly—March, June, September and 


December. 


Each quarterly volume contains from 400 to 500 pages, freely illustrated and handsomely 


bound in cloth. $10.00 per annum ; single volumes, $2.50 each. 


For combination rates see-below. 





‘The Medical News 
Pocket Formulary 


Fourth edition. Revised and enlarged. Con- 
taining 1700 prescriptions, representing the best 
and most modern therapeutics. By E. Quin 
Tuornton, M.D., Assistant Professor of Materia 
Medica in the Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 
phia. Bound in leather, with pocket and pencil. 
Price, $1.50, net. 


For combination rates see below. 





The Medical N ews 
Visiting List 


The perfection of efficiency and convenience 
for the physician. The text section is each year 
subjected to careful revision, and furnishes a veri- 
table vade mecum. Price, $1.25; with thumb 
index, 25 cents extra. Issued in four styles. 


WEEKLY—Dated for 30 patients. 

MONTHLY—Undated for 120 patients per month. 
PERPETUAL—Undated for 30 patients weekly per year. 
60 PATIENTS—Undated for 60 patients weekly per year. 


For combinzation rates see below. 





SPECIAL COMBINATION RATES 


American Journal of the Medical Sciences. . 


Medical News 

Progressive Medicine 
Medical News Visiting List 
Medical News Formulary 


Complete descriptive circulars on application 





Pree Delivery to any address in Universal Pestal Union on receipt of printed price. Pall Descriptive Cetalogue of Works on 
all Branches of Medicine Free oa application. Profitable Employment open to Competent Salesmen. Address 


PHILADELPHIA, 
706, 708 & 710 Sansom St. 


NEW YORK, 


‘Lea Brothers & Co. > um’. 
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CONPAINS THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT ORIGINAL ARTICLES: e 


DR. JAMES W. PUTNAM, M.D., Professor of Nervous Diseases, Medical Department, University of 
Buffalo ; Consulting Neurologist, Buffalo General Hospital, and : 


‘ WILLIAM C. KRAUSS, M.D., Consulting Neurologist, Buffalo General Hospital, and 
ROSWELL PARK, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Professor of Surgery, Medical Department, University of Buffalo; 
Surgeon to the Buffalo General Hospital. 
“ Scarcoma of the Third Cervical Segment; Operation, Removal, Continued Improvement.” 
WILLIAM FREDERICK JELKE, M.D., Interne at the Lakeside Hospital, ees Ohio. 
+s Studies of Ovarian Embryomata, or So-called Ovarian Cy: ? 


PAUL G. WOOLLEY, B.S., M. D., Governor's Fellow in Pathology, M’Gill Usiverity, ee Canada. 
+* Adrenal Tumors.” 


C. A. HERTER, M:D., Professor of Pathological Chemistry, University and Bellevue Medical College, 
New York, and 


A. J. WAKEMAN, Ph.D. 


«On Adrenal Glyclosuria and Certain Relations Between the Adrenal Glands and Carbo- 


hydrate [etabolism.” 
WILLIAM G., SPILLER, Assistant Clinical Professor of Nervous Diseases and Assistant Professor of Neuro-. 


Pathology in the University of Pennsylvania. 
+s A Report of Two Cases of [ultiple Sclerosis, with Necropsy.” 


WILLIAM H. WEIR, M.D., Former Resident Gynecologist, Lakeside Hospital ; Demonstrator in Gynecol 
OBY> Western Reserve Hospital. 
e ‘+ Bosinophilia in Pelvic Lesions and in the Vermiform Appendix.’ 
A. G.: ELLIS, B.S.,.M.D., Assistant in Pathology, Jefferson.Medical College ; Assistant. Pathologist. to the 
Philadelphia Hospital. 
“ The Pathology of the Tissue Changes -Induced by the X-Ray: - Preliminary Report." 
HERBERT W. ALLEN, M.D., Resident Physician, Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland. 
*« Paracolon Infections, with Report of Three Cases.” 
CHARLES F CRAIG, M.D., U. S. Army ; Pathologist and Bacteriologist to the U. S. Army General Hos- 


pital, Presidio, San Francisco, Cal. 
« Plalta Fever; Its Occurrence in the United States Army, with a Review of the Literature.” 


ALOYSIUS O. J. KELLY, A.M., M.D., Instructor in Clinical Medicine, and Assistant Ph cian to the 
Hospital, University of Pennsylvania ; Pathologist to the German Hospital of sate sae ; Professor 
of the Theory and Practice of Medicine, University of Vermont, Etc. 


“On lultiple Serositis—The Association af Chronic Obliterative Pericarditis with Ascites, 
with Particular Reference to the « Pericarditic Pseudocirrhosis of the Liver’ of Pick and 
the ‘ Iced Liver’ (Zuckergussleber) of Curschmann.”’ 


Reviews. 
Progress of Medical Science. 


The American Journal of the Medical Sciences. 


Edited by Francis R. Packard, [1.D. 


Published monthly at $5.00 per annum. 
Each number contains 194 pages of reading matter, amply illustrated. 
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Hare’s Practical Diagnosis. 
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as te 7 NEW (4th) EDITION. JUST READY. ae Geek ye 
Politzeron the Ear. . =... 
--& Text-Book ‘of Diseases’ of the Ear. : For Students and Practitioners: By- 
Dr. Apam Pouitzer, Imperial-Royal Professor of- Aural ‘Therapeutics. in the 
University of Vienna. Translated and edited by Mitton J. Baxuin, Ph.B., 


M.D., and Crarence L. Herter, M.D: - ;. 


The rapid development of aural surgery;.the solution of the patho roblems in man 
‘and the anenentiny pars a that have been made in the treatment of pepe tions have led 
write this volume, adding many new chapters and illustrations. 7 ae 


heretofore obscure diseases 


Dr. Politzer’s work is encyclopedic in its completeness. It occupiés a place by itself and completely fills” that ‘place: 3 


The author's position among Otologists; his numerous original investigations which practically form the basis of the modern 
science of Otolog ; the masterly. manner in which he discusses the various diseases ot the Ear, the thoroughness with which 
he treats Aural Surgery all abundantly. guarantee the excellencé of any work bearinghisname. .. <9). .' of (3) 
The present edition enjoys the advantage of having been translated by two of Dr. Politzer’s clinical assistants at 
Vienna under his immediate supervision. The exact meaning and intent of the author is thus given much more ‘exactly 
than in any previous edition. hex ee ie ee 
eee . Octavo,-896 pages, 346 original illustrations. Cloth, $7.50 net. 





NEW (Sth) EDITION. JUST READY. 


A Text-Book of Practical Diagnosis. The Use of Symptoms in the Diag- 
nosis of Disease. By Hosart Amory Harz, M.D., Professor of Therapeutics 


and Materia Medica in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia. , 

, , A new edition—the fifth in six yeare-—proves how widely the book has been appreciated. It handles the diagnosis of 
each disease from the standpoint in which it is presented 'to the of bye porgee the symptoms with which he: is‘ con- 
fronted. This new edition is not only thoroughly revised to include the latest advances in symptomatology, but also en- 
larged to in, lude physical signs and clinical tests. Hare's Diagnosis and Harés Therapeutics constitute a convenient 
Practice of Medicine. : Ro See cee eae ; 

‘ Octavo, 727 pages, 236 engravings and a3 full-page colored plates. Cloth, $5.00 net; 

Leather, $6.00 net; Half Morocco, $6.50 net. Rat se sigan a 





NEW (6th) EDITION. JUST READY.. 


9 . 
Schmaus’ Pathology. aul leith 
| Text-Book of Pathology and Pathological Anatomy. By _Dr.. Hans 
“'Scumaus, Professor in the Pathological Institute at Munich. Translated 
from the sixth German edition by A. E. Tuaver, M.D., Instructor in Path- 
ology, and edited, with additions, by James Ewinc, M.D.,’ Professor of 
Pathology in Cornell University Medical College, New: York. : 


To the German mind Pathology is the essence of Medicine. The consequent development of this subject and the 
skill with which it can be presented in its clearest and most applicable form are best seen in the work of Schmaus, which 
has already won the prestige of six editions, despite the immense competing literature in Germany. It is a selection of the 
fittest which is now presented to English-speaking students and practitioners in a translation edited by Professor Ewing, of 
Cornell University. Asa text-book and work of reference Sckhmaxus will repeat in America its history of success in 
Germany. It is beautifully illustrated. \ Ma 

Octavo, 597 pages, 251 engravings, including 35 colored inset Plates. Cloth, $4.00 net. 
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- Hayden on Venereal Diseases.".22" 


A Pocket Text-Book of Venereal Diseases. By James’R. Hayden, — 
M.D., Chief of Venereal Clinic and Instructor in Venereal Diseases, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York. : : 


In this compendious and trustworthy work the author presents in clear and compact form a practical workin, 
knowledge of Gonorrhcea, Stricture, Chancroid. and Syphilis with their complications and sequel. Historical 
matters and the discussion of mooted questions have been intentionally omitted in order that sufficient attention 
might be given to the more practical questions of Etiology, Diagnosis, Pathology and Treatment. While © 
ititended especially for students, a large part of the two previous editions has been taken up by Lap eens 
for whose purpose as.a quick reference a more handy volume could not be found. . The author has availed. 
himself of this opportunity to revise his work thoroughly. = 
Z2mo, 304 pages, 66 engravings. Cloth, $1.75, net. Flexible leather, $2.25, net - 


Simon’s Physiological Chemistry. 
A Text-Book for Students and Practitioners of Medicine. By 
CHARLEs E. Smon, M.D., late Resident Physician at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 


more. Author of Simon’s Clinical Diagnosis, etc. 


Dr. Simon is an admirably clear writer and teacher, and has adapted his book not only to the needs of 
students, but also to those practitioners who may have been unable to devote to the subject the study which 
it merits, The volume will also serve as AS jes in collegiate or private laboratories. The first section gives 
a general survey of the origin and chemical nature of foods and of the ucts of their decomposition. In 
the second section are treated the processes of digestion, resorption and excretion.’ The third is devoted to 
the chemical study of the tissues and various organs of the body, the products of their action, and their - 
relation to the physiological function. 

Octavo, 453 pages. Cloth, $3.25, net. 








Davenport’s Diseases of Women. .fn.i5-" 


- A Manual of Gynecology. For the Use of Students and General Practitioners. 
By Francis H. DAVENPORT, M.D., Assistant Professor of Gynecology in the Medical 
Department of Harvard University, Boston. New (4th) revised and enlarged edition. - 


: Originally written to cover the medical side of gynecology, this work was so successful that in the third 


edition the author completed it with the surgical . Since then it pas gained still further in favor, and 
has just had the advantage of a new revision and enlargement. The physician, surgeon or speci who 
wishes to know all the nomirially small things, which make a large difference in the comfort of his patients 
and in his results, will find them in this work, and he will also find the major facts of medical and surgical 
gynecology clearly set forth. An exceptionally convenient valume, well illustrated. 

amo, 4o2 pages, with 154 illustrations. Cloth, $1.75, net. ) 
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SALT or LITHIA. 


Eothusiactically 1 Endorsed by Thousands of the nonin 
Physicians of the World. — 


Indications: Gout, rheumatism, uric acid diathesis, oficiales acute and 
chronic, hepatic torpor, obesity) Bright's disease, albuminuria of pregnancy, asthma, 
incontinence of urine, gravel; cystitis, uro-genital*disorders, chronic lead poisoning, head- 
ache, neuralgia, neurasthenia and lumbago. ‘It is also indicated in all cases where there 
isa prosounces, leaning to-corpulency, reducing to a minimum the always present ten- 
manny £0 o apoplexy. In:malaria because of its wonderful action « on the liver, inemasing 

old the power of quinine. Hay Fever. « 

‘Prepared only for the Medical ‘Profession. - 
eg ne snes ter ee te cob mt 
VASS CHEMICAL CO., Danbury, Conn., U. S. A. 


General Agents for Great Britain and Colonies: Thomas aa fae Co., 4, 10 and 12 Old Swan Lane, Upper Thames Street, 
London, land,, 
Agents for Canada: Dart f Chapman, Sqr Craig Street, Montreal. ee 


The Ideal (ee \n— : ~~. A Poptonised 
Rich Blood [REED > ap) J ae 0aaw ta the 
i Yost - BS Gees os. At aoc mene of an’ ‘Ses: 


The advantage of feralboid is that it is a peptonized attitiinste of iron which will keep indefinitely, 


the dose is small and is capable of any number of different combinations with other 
Feralboid is given only in one-third and: two-thirds of a _— and to further protect it, is vil up i. 


tablets, 150 in a bottle, as follows: 
Bee a enn co 
quinine, each tablet containing i and one gman of quinine 
mab, iin end mycin cach tt containing one-third of a grain of feralboid, i das ohne 
Femialdead ininesnsce, each tablet containing one-third of a grain of feralboid and one grain of the sulphate of manganese. 
One hundred and fifty of either kind of these tablets will be esas Hee Oa Hee ee 
United States, on receipt of one dollar. ee 


A SURGICAL PROP. 
.& Perfect Antiseptic Ointment for Surgical Uses. . 
Hydrargyri bichloridi, Oleum eucalyptus (Australian), Formalin, Benso-boracic acid. 
awd range of erpcnl codlions. I must be i ig prgurel eal forte sv ote a 
fact, if the manufacturers wanted ae i er eee show that it is-too powerful to be used 


of the physician. It is put lass 
If you cannot procure aa rk ah declye rt ry - pea Saree oat pt sep 
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Like the 
Proverbial ” 
Pudding, © 


the proof of which f° 
is “in the eating,” is 


Pepto Mangan (‘Gude’): 


+ the therapeutic valve of which:ie proven: ** in the trying.”* 


‘That this pleasant tasting, neutral combination of organic Iron-and Manganese an eficient 
_ Blood Bulider” tn cass of Aneta, Chioro-Anemia, Chioresie, Rhachitie, ete. i 





the obvious and ‘a calor end geassal 
Soy Se ce rt ne server a ts ond eae tees, | 
Be yu mont o mate tee tats oraaf# “i 0, we til eand yore cation qoanthy for te parpess : £4 
To assure proper Siting of provoriptions, order Popte- Wangan “Gade” in enigfant bottien ($x. Ls: fr 


{T'S NEVER @OLD. 4M BULK, 
M. J. BREITENBACH COMPANY, Sole Agente for @€,en8 Ganada, 
LABORATORY, mi \ New Yorn. 
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SALI-IODIDES—~Colehicin, 1- Phytolaccin, 1-10 grain; ita oie : 
OO dic Acid, binant 8 Bal ene ae hat stile, 2.00 


























A | altesative and resolvent, glandular and hepe 4 
dependent upon perverted t loge epee a st : 
in ace: matic pains eeairers ‘s worse at Sone, periosteal, ems of la! peor the: 4 
* remove) of Ste ee a ‘the anand Be ae dis $ mm % 
tn sciatica, megrim, neu Inaingy ead mesma pains; r thesis ; ; r 
cae ry gout; v9 tat pic ap ge sliders disorders is which wwtrmeriyiog ‘ — - ee 
n nt increasing the fiuidity o: bile. Relieves hepatic and intestinal torpor; does’ ne Aa 
* cause the un trie symsptoans of potassium iodide, Res oe sh ¢ _ ™ ae ae 
THREE CHLO S HENRY i 
= = reason , , 
"LIQUOR FERRISENIC-—Bec tran + Prote-Ciilor. Iron, BE Chior. orci, sh grate: Chloride Oy 
: sd sentc, 1-280 grain ; Callsape Cordial. Dit, 1 09 deems, porn oo ari wo ee * 






heumatism 


Golahi-Sal con 
} the natural tint of the product. 
Sole Agents for the United States: 


gE. FOUCERA & CO., New York. 
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- STARVED NERVE CENTERS * 


BWENVINE HAS OUR SEALON NEZK~ Tae OUsSTITU TEs, HAVE. NO%s- 
00K Our. “* (CHAS, ROOME PARMELE CO, 46 4OHNST., N. Y. 








